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For the Writer’s Workshop | 


6 her: complete work shop is always fully supplied with the best 


MM 


of tools. To the writer authoritative books are necessary tools. 

The books listed below are authoritative—they are up-to-date 

and they contain just that information that will be of. help to the 
writer. They should be found in every writer’s shop. 


THE ART OF STORY WRITING 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and MARY DAVOREN CHAMBERS 


\ complete treatise beginning with the anecdote and leading the writer 
by easy stages up to the writing of the complete. short story. It isa work 
based upon actual experience and opens up every phase of story writing in 
a delightfully lucid style. Bound in a handsome cloth cover with gilt 


lettering. 211 pages. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.75. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


A complete exposition of the mystery story stimulating an insight into 
the methods of successful writers while at the same time cultivating fertility 


in the mind of the reader. Bound in cloth, with gilt lettering and edges. 


336 pages. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 


THE ART OF VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


3y far the most complete, practical and helpful working hand-book 
ever issued on the Principles of Poetry and the Ng kr sen of all Forms 
of Verse. Every verse writer should have it. Handsomely bound in 


cloth. 311 pages. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 


Your workshop cannot be complete without them. 


HHTYereey rennet 


If you haven’t these books, order them at once. 
em oe ee oe oe @ (YSE THIS COUPON TODAY:= «ss = 2 =e 2= == 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

K-5 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed you will find $........... Please send by return mail: 
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AUGUST 


HAT is the month when most everybody is think- 
ing of vacations and scheming to escape the 
heat of the city and doing just as little as pos- 
sible. But not so here at the office of THE 

WRITER’S DIGEST. With the windows flung wide 
to catch the wandering breeze and under the soothing 
whir of many fans, great plans are under way. 


And as a result of all this activity you are to have 
an extra fine issue in August. Many attractive changes 
are planned, some of them new innovations, others just 
a remodeling of present departments, but all of them just 
a part of a concerted effort to make THE WRITER’S 


DIGEST the best to be found. 


There are to be some attractive articles, among them - 


one by Lee D. Brown, on Conningsby Dawson. It 
will be illustrated. Yes, we are sure you like this inno- 
vation, and so the August issue will carry a lot of 
handsome illustrations. 


The second installment of Arthur Leeds’ valuable 
article, which is to deal with Fiction Markets, will 
appear, as will a large number of others, all carrying a 
lot of interest for the writer and those interested in 
becoming writers. 

You can pass the word along to your friends that 
there is something mighty good coming. That’s “inside 
information,” but it is authentic, and afterwards they 
will appreciate your tip very much. 


DON’T MISS THE AUGUST ISSUE! 

















TOM MOORE. 
HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THIS POPULAR STAR? 


“The Goldwyn Company is in great need of adequate story material 
for use by Tom Moore.” 
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MIDSUMMER PHOTOPLAY AND 
FICTION MARKETS © 


By Arthur Leeds. 


ITH the exception of the abso- 
lute “top-notchers” in the writ- 
ing game, whose work is practically 
as good as sold before it is written, 
there are very few professional au- 
thors who do not find it profitable, 
and even quite necessary, to keep in 
close touch with the changing demands 
of certain fiction magazine and photo- 
play editors. I say “certain” editors 
in either class, because there are a 
very few fiction magazines, and one 
or two motion picture producing con- 
cerns, whose policies remain virtually 
“set” from year to year. But even 
in the case of these magazine editors, 
there occasionally comes a time when 
they find themselves in need of one 
or another type of story, or stories of 
one or another length—meaning, of 
course, short stories, novelettes, or 
serials ; and then they, like the editors 
of magazines with less stable policies, 
ire forced to send out a “hurry call” 
‘or material of certain kinds. 
Among photoplay editors, the thing 
) remember—as regards policy and 
equirements—is that except for a 
ew companies who are now (and 
ery wisely) beginning to buy stories 


suited to “all-star-casts,” and therefore 


written about the personality of no 
particular player, all the scenario edi- 
tors constantly are up against the 
proposition—the ever-present possi- 
bility—of suddenly losing a player 
who has been featured by their com- 
pany. Even with the so-called “cast- 
iron contracts” that are supposed to 
be drawn up in every case, this hap- 
pens occasionally. And if a certain 
motion picture concern has only one 
star fitted for “Western leads,” and 
that player happens to be coaxed away 
by a different company offering him 
a higher salary—if for this or any 
other reason, such as the occasional 
death of a movie actor or actress, a 
photoplay producing concern suddenly 
finds itself lacking a star fitted to a 
certain type of story only—it stands 
to reason that that market is a “dead 
one” for your script until such time 
as the player is replaced by another 
who can enact the same type of roles. 

“Selling your stuff,” after all, is 
about ninety per cent a matter of mak- 
ing a close study of the markets, and 
of using sound common sense and 
business ability in placing it before 
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the editors for their consideration. 
The tremendous amount of unavail- 
able material that is sent back from 
magazine and scenario offices every 
week, is a monument to the lack of 
proper ideas of salesmanship on the 
part of beginning writers, more than 
anything else. For it must be remem- 
bered at.all times that magazines con- 
tinue to run on, and movie studios 
continue to produce photoplays, only 
as a result of the editors being able 
to pick, from the mass of material 
that is submitted, enough good stuff 
that is in line with their and existing 
requirements respectively to fill their 
contents pages and permit them to 
make releases of films as per their 
regular schedule. All of which means 
that there is no question about both 
classes of editors really wanting ma- 
terial; the demand is constant; but 
you must give the editors what they 
want and when they want it. 


And now for some. concrete facts 
with regard to fiction and photoplay 
markets during the next four months 
or so; but, first, an additional word 
of admonition in connection with try- 
ing to sell to either type of editor. 
To study the magazine market means, 
not only to know what the editors are 
going on record as “wanting,” but ac- 
tually and carefully to read as many 
issues as possible of the periodical 
for which you are intending to write. 
Only in this way can you gauge the 
“style” of a magazine, and learn its 
limitations as to the kind of stories 
favored by the editor—for in the long 
run, a magazine’s contents inevitably 
are the reflection of the editor’s per- 
sonal taste, whatever he may say 
about giving the readers what they 
want. And be it remembered that 
when an editor is worthy of the name, 
what he wants is what the reader 
wants. If you doubt it, look at the 
continued success of Popular Maga- 
zine, now in its eighteenth year of 
publication, or Adventure, or Blue 
Book, or any_of the others that have 
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stood the test of time—and the lure 
of the movies. 

And if this method of studying your 
market is true of the magazines, it is 
doubly true of the motion picture 
markets. For while, as I have said, 
certain companies are beginning to see 
the light and buy a story merely be- 
cause it is a good story, suitable for 
production with a cast made up of 


. several capable players, none of whom 


are “starred,” the fact must be faced 
that the star system still obtains in 
most studios, and for that reason, if 
you wish to sell a story for the use of 
this or that player, it goes without say- 
ing that you must have seen the player 
in question “work,” and this not just 
once, but as many times as possible. 
Therefore, a close study of the various 
pictures put out by the different pro- 
ducing companies is not only advisable, 
but absolutely necessary, if you ex- 
pect to make a real success of writing 
for the screen. If there is one type 
of writer with whom I have no 
patience, it is the lazy, self-satisfied 
man or woman who “never bothers to 
go to the movies,” but who neverthe- 
less expects to “slip a story over on 
them” simply because he or she knows 
the technique of story building. A 
one-act play writer of international 
reputation, Percival Wilde, whose 
ability to write dramas of full-evening 
length is equally well known, and who 
has lately broken into the fiction field 
with a corking good novel in Popular, 
has recently sold to a large producing 
company some original photoplays’that 
the editor declares are perfect ex- 
amples of what an original screen 
drama ought to be. But—fully alive 
as he undoubtedly was to the short- 
comings of the movies in times past— 
you may safely wager your last nickel 
that Mr. Wilde has not made these 
important sales—and important con- 
tributions to the silent drama—by 
sneering at the movies and by keep- 
ing away from the picture theatres. 

Now then, along photoplay lines, 
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so far as | am informed at present 
(although the market department of 
this magazine may inform you other- 
wise at any time) there is not, just 
now, a real market for original stories 
at either Vitagraph or Selznick. To 
repeat, so far as I can gather, these 
companies are still depending almost 
entirely upon already published fiction, 
long and short, and stage plays for 
their motion picture material. The 
same thing is true of Cosmopolitan 
Pictures, which are screen versions of 
the various stories published in and 
controlled by the Hearst magazines. 
3ut there are other excellent markets 
that are wide open for the right kind 
of stories to fit their various stars 
or for all-star-cast production. These 
are the wide-awake concerns that have 
realized that the best stories, every- 
thing considered, are those that have 
been written with the screen directly 
in mind, and by people who have made 
a study of it, and which, therefore, 
are free from the thousand-and-one 
bits of extraneous matter which have 
to be weeded out of a published novel, 
or even a produced play, before it can 
be turned into a logically-told screen 
story. First, let’s take the Metro 
Company. (Incidentally, in gathering 
this information, in most cases I first 
interviewed the editor and then got 
him—or her—to write me on the sub- 
ject, thereby getting both exact edi- 
torial wording of the firm’s require- 
ments, but an “on paper” record 
that the requirements were officially 
stated.) Colonel Jasper Ewing Brady, 
himself a photoplaywright and dra- 
matist of note, and who always knows 
a story when he sees it, writes as 
follows: 

“The Metro is in the market for 
good stories, written directly for the 
screen,-at all times. Our present stars 
are Alice Lake, Viola Dana, Bert Ly- 
tell and Gareth Hughes. We also use 
good stories suitable for all-star casts. 
So far as the form of stories sub- 
mitted to me is concerned, naturally 


we would rather have a fairly brief, 
well-written synopsis, giving the gist 
of the story, than to have to wade 
through a lot of descriptive matter 
[Colonel Brady undoubtedly has in 
mind the bother attached to reading 
the average fiction story, with a view 
to adapting it to the screen] which 
means nothing so far as the story is 
concerned. So far as the prominence 
of the author is concerned, candidly, 
I don’t care a whoop whose name is 
attached to a good story. A story isa 
story whether it is written by John 
Jones or William Shakespeare. There 
is a new crop of writers coming up 
every year, and we want to be in 
touch with them; and to encourage 
them all we can.” 

Hamilton Thompson, scenario edi- 


' tor of the Fox Film Corporation, says: 


“T am more than glad to give you all 
information bearing upon our present 
story requirements. We still have the 
stars who were listed in the May issue 
of the Writer’s Dicest [William 
Farnum, Pearl White, Tom Mix, 
Shirley Mason, Eileen Percy, Buck 
Jones, and William Russell]. We are 
always glad to read material for any 
one of them. In addition, however, 
we are now featuring Jack Gilbert, a 
young man something of the type of 
the late Harold Lockwood. He will 
probably use romantic drama, but, in- 
asmuch as he is a very capable actor, 
it is possible that he may use some 
stories which would be adaptable to 
a star of the Barrymore type [John 
Barrymore, Mr. Thompson doubtless 
means]. We are also co-starring 
Johnny Walker and Edna Murphy, 
and we will be glad to read almost 
any kind of story, with the exception 
of farces, in which two young people 
play the leading roles.” 

Johnny Walker is a clean-cut, dark- 
haired “juvenile lead” who made good 
in several pictures released by the 
Edison company at the time I was 
connected with them. He is thoroughly 
athletic, and can take care of some 
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unusual scenes calling for quick ac- 
tion, although lacking, perhaps, some 
of Pat O’Malley’s (another old Edison 
boy) dare-devil appetite for thrilling 
“stunts.” He should be a first-class 
man for the lead in a clean, interest- 
ing, lively story of young love, and 
has a very fine “opposite” in Miss 
Murphy. 

“Regarding original stories,” con- 
cludes Mr. Thompson, “we are, as you 
know, very favorably disposed toward 
new writers who work directly for 
the screen, and we give exceptional 
consideration to everything they send 
in.” 

Between the lines of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s letter I can plainly read: “New 
writers should make a close study of 
the Fox output, for Fox pictures are 
different to almost any others shown 
on the screen. Fox adventure stories 
are to those of some other companies, 
what the stories of Argosy and Top- 
Notch and Western Stories are to the 
—may I say, slightly more ‘high- 
brow’ stories of Adventure and Popu- 
lar. The action is usually brisker, and 
more adapted to the ‘popular’ taste, 
as is proved by their liking for the 
adaptations of Louis Tracy’s and 
Frank L. Packard’s more thrilling 
romances.” But here, again, what 
even a close student of the screen 
thinks he knows about a firm’s policy 
is no certain guide; and a study of 
the Fox releases is the best help to- 
ward a sale and a worth-while check. 

Mr. John Brownell, the Eastern 
editor, and Mr. Lucien Hubbard, the 
West-coast editor of the Universal 
company, agree that the following is 
a correct statement of Universal’s 
present requirements: 

“We want the best and most in- 
teresting vehic'es which we can pos- 
sibly obtain for the use of our various 
feature players. These stories should 
be in detailed synopsis form, anywhere 
from two to five thousand words in 
length, with the story outlined as 
nearly as possible to give the sequence 


of events as it is expected they will 
be shown on the screen. Leave out 
all unnecessary descriptive matter, but 
omit nothing calculated to add to the 
clarity and interest of your story. Re- 
member, we want stories about people 
who are real to their authors. We are 
not looking for a strikingly original 
plot nor a climax absolutelv unheard 
of in screen literature. Most things 
that have never been heard of do not 
deserve to be. Specifically, we are 
buying the following types of stories: 

“For Priscilla Dean, big emotional 
stories of action, rather than of re- 
pression. [As you probably know, 
Miss Dean is a young woman possess- 
ing rather unusual talent for both 
‘straight’ and ‘character’ roles, by 
which I mean, for example, that both 
her make-up for and her portrayal 
of the part of the drug-drenched 
mother, in ‘Reputation,’ was some- 
thing that not every good-looking 
young actress could convincingly ‘get 
away with.’ She is therefore fitted 
to handle many parts far beyond the 
capabilities of some of the younger 
leading women of the movies. All 
these points are worthy of note when 
a market depends so considerably upon 
a player’s personality and capabilities. ] 
For Harry Carey, big, outdoor West- 
erns, subjects with exploitation value. 
For Frank Mayo, virile adventure 
stories with plenty of romance and 
drama. For Hoot Gibson, fast-mov- 
ing Western melodramas, with plenty 
of stunts and comedy. For Carmel 
Myers, character ingenues of the Latin 
or Jewish types. For Gladys Walton, 
stories of youth, flapper or ingenue 
type, with brisk action and refined 
comedy.” 

So much for Universal, which is a 
first-class market, especially as re- 
gards remuneration, if you can posi- 
tively deliver the goods. Another 
good market for brisk-action, cleverly 
written two-reel comedies of young 
married life, and “young love” stories 
containing original, humorous situa- 
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tions, free from vulgarity, is Christie 
Comedies. They, too, demand detailed 
synopses of stories submitted. In 
comedy writing, especially, it may be 
pointed out, an author may more fre- 
quently insert into his synopsis what 
he suggests as being suitable dialogue 
sub-titles, to fit particular situations. 
Quite recently there was published 
a statement to the effect that Con- 
stance Talmadge was in the market 
for “five-reel original stories suitable 
for farcial and domestic comedies.” 
Knowing something about the present 
situation in the Schenck Studios, I 
wrote them for confirmation of this 
report, and the letter just received 
says: “We are not at present in the 
market for original stories for either 
Constance or Norma Talmadge.” 
From Mr. Harry Durant, of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
comes a letter stating that Mr- William 
C. Bullitt has been put in charge of 
their editorial department; and a sec- 
ond letter from that department reads: 
“We are always ready to give care- 
ful consideration to original scripts 
written directly for the screen, and 
have within the past six months 
bought a number of such stories. 
There seems just now to be a demand 
for outdoor stories for women, with 
plots that shall have in them some- 
thing other than the hackneyed situa- 
tions with which picture audiences 
have long been familiar.” 
In connection with this statement, 
I think there is no doubt that an un- 
usual story of the kind they speak of 
will easily find a market at “Famous ;” 
but it is also true that the New York 
studio has been closed down—prob- 
ably for several months; and it is ru- 
mored that Mr. Zukor has in the com- 
pany’s vaults quite a number of nega-« 
tives of high-class German-made pic- 
tures, similar to “Passion,” “Decep- 
tion,” “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari,” 
ind “Gypsy Blood,” all four of which, 
be it noted, have been highly success- 
‘ul in this country not because they 


were produced abroad, but because 
they were produced exceptionally well, 
and stand out as notable contributions 
to the literature of the screen. But 
neither screen authors nor exhibitors 
need fear a so-called “German in- 
vasion” of the film markets of 
America. The “average” German- 
made picture is no better than the 
“average” American-made film; in- 
deed, this country maintains a much 
higher average artistically; and the 
negatives that Mr. Zukor is rumored 
to have on hand, awaiting release over 
a period of months, should in no way 
interfere with the output nor the suc- 
cess of all those made-in-America 
films that are really deserving. Only, 
with the New York studio temporarily 
out of business, there is just that much 
more reason why you should submit 
only your best to “Famous,” at pres- 
ent, especially. ; 

Probably the most helpful letter 
which I can pass on to the less ad- 
vanced writers of photoplay, is that 
received from Mr. Ralph Block, of 
the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation. 
He writes as follows: 

“There has been no time within the 
last year at which we have not been 
interested in original material. Our 
standards, however, are such as to 
eliminate all twice-told tales, not as 
a matter of pride, but as a matter of 
efficiency. We have now only one star 
who is in need of material, and that 
is Tom Moore. I cannot give a better 
description of his needs than that con- 
tained in the enclosed letter which was 
sent out some time ago to literary 
agents and certain ‘reliable’ screen 
authors. 

“From your own experience, you 
probably know that the screen is the 
one place where a command of words 
will not cover up a paucity of thought 
and imagination. It is imagination 
we are looking for—a new slant, a 
fresh attitude. To me, the formula of 
the movie in its present state of de- 
velopment is a very simple one. It 
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begins with opposition, which is the 
essence of drama, between characters, 
or between characters and a situation. 
Then it climbs, climbs, climbs to the 
successive climaxes until it reaches a 
point of resolution. It must have 
action, which does not mean a succes- 
sion of gun-plays, but it does mean 
objectifying all subjective ideas. 

“We are always on the lookout for 
ideas. If we find one that, offers de- 
velopment in material which is sub- 
mitted, I am always anxious to take 
time to discuss it with the author, or 
write him in connection with it, feel- 
ing that in that way an amplification 
and completion of it may often be 
achieved. We are making around 
forty pictures a year; each one of 
them must have a story of some dis- 
tinction. And the competition is open 
to every one.” 

The following is the special letter 
detailing the requirements for Tom 
Moore of which Mr. Block speaks: 

“The Goldwyn Company is in great 
need of adequate story material for use 
by Tom Moore. The Company is look- 
ing for stories which have some of 
the aspects of real life, and in which 
the general character as portrayed by 
the star will be close to the experience 
of the millions who go to the pictures. 
Stories of young men who have just 
inherited a million dollars, or who will 
inherit a million dollars if they ac- 
complish some great achievement are 
taboo. We are, on the other hand, 
looking for stories that carry out the 
Cinderella idea, the worthy, ambitious 
and not too serious youngster who ac- 
tually does something in the world. 
Tom Moore is an Irishman; therefore, 
the character ought to have something 
dare-devilish in it. He charms audi- 
ences with his smile; therefore, the 
character ought~-not to be too sober. 
At the same time, he is a capable actor 
and can play real character parts. The 
kind of a story he wants is one in 
which there is growth and develop- 
ment. This seems to be the hardest 
story in the world to find at least when 


it is freshly treated and from a new 
angle.” 

In the Market Department of this 
magazine this month will be found 
the statement contained in another let- 
ter sent out by Mr. Block to agents and 
certain authors, which gives an in- 
teresting, detailed report of the Gold- 
wyn Company’s general story require- 
ments—stories which will, if “big” 
enough to warrant it, be produced with 
all-star casts, and which, therefore, 
need not be limited to the abilities of 
a particular star. 

Concerning the markets that are not 
listed here (principally because it is 
extremely doubtful whether they are, 
at present, buying original’ material at 
all. My advice to all those interested 
in photoplay markets, and the gradual 
widening of those markets, is to keep 
a watchful eye on the classified list 
appearing each month in this maga- 
zine, particularly since the editor is 
making arrangements with all photo- 
play producing concerns to keep him 
posted as to any changes taking place 
in the firm’s policy. It is, I sincerely 
believe—and speaking with a certain 
amount of inside knowledge—only a 
question of a few months, at most, 
before every producing company will 
be open for original stories, written 
expressly for the screen, even though 
all the firms will, of course, continue 
to buy the screen rights to certain ex- 
ceptionally picturable published fiction. 
Meantime, there are a good many 
thousands of dollars on tap in the 
banks of the companies whose wants 
are stated in this article, ready to be 
paid out to those earnest and intelli- 
gent writers who are capable of turn- 
ing out synopses for the kind of stories 
these firms are at present in the mar- 
ket for. 


Eprtor’s Nore—Next month Mr. 
Leeds will continue with a discussion 
of Fiction Markets, giving the same 
valuable and authentic information 
concerning the needs of the Publishers 
as he has given herein regarding the 
Film Producers. 
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ROBABLY no branch of the 

story-telling art has shown greater 
development during recent years than 
that dealing with sport. Not so very 
long ago the writer of a sport story 
seemed to feel that he was in no way 
bound to observe the ordinary rules 
of story construction, such as he would 
apply to his other work. Consequent- 
ly, the result of his efforts seems to 
us, looking at it from our present-day 
standard, to have been a wearisome 
yarn, very little better than a news- 
paper account of a game. 

Of course, the author realized that 
something more than the mere details 
of a game was necessary, as it was 
a story he was writing, and so he 
usually threw in a love affair to make 
it a little more palatable. But, curi- 
ously enough, this seasoning ran 
strongly in one direction. If it was 
a baseball game—and more stories of 
baseball are written than of any other 
sport—there usually was a blushing 
maiden who had two suitors whom she 
thought she loved equally; she was 
quite unable to make up her mind 
upon which one she should bestow 
her hand and her heart. And so she 
decided that the victor in a big game 
then at hand should have that honor. 
Of course, the rivals had to be the 
pitchers of the opposing teams. 

If the story was a gridiron affair, 
then the football hero who made the 
winning touchdown was the man 
whose privilege it was to lead her to 
the altar. And the most dramatic 
situation that ever occurred in stories 
of this type was a tied score at the 
beginning of the ninth inning in a 
baseball story, or at the start of the 
last quarter in a football one. At such 
times the suspense which the blushing 
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maiden endured was depicted as some- 
thing too terrible for words. 

Another favorite theme of sport 
writers some years ago was the ac- 
count of how some player shed his 
yellow streak. No one had any doubt 
about his color; it was a recognized 
fact. And then, at some supreme mo- 
ment, he casts it off.as he would a 
sweater, and proves that he is a real 
hero. 

It is worth wh‘le mentioning these 
cases because they were very hardy 
annuals, and they are having a long, 
lingering death. Even at the present 
time the mails occasionally bring in 
a script entitled “The Yellow Streak,” 
or “The Quitter,” and a long experi- 
ence tells us that we could give a 
fairly accurate outline of such stories 
without reading more than the title. 

Sometimes it happens—but this is 
very rare, indeed—a reading of the 
manuscript shows that the writer has 
a story quite different from the chest- 
nut variety by the title. Much oftener 
the tale runs true to the old-established 
form. 

Top-Notch Magazine always has 
made a special feature of sport stories, 
using two or three in every issue, or 
five or six a month, and in conse- 
quence of this we probably receive a 
greater number of stories of this type 
than most of the other magazines. 
But in order to “get across” with us, 
a sport story must have the same 
dramatic qualities that we look for in 
all our fiction. 

The particular sport with which a 
story deals should serve only as a 
background or setting for the plot, 
which must be unfolded in a dramatic 
way, leading up to a suitable climax. 
It should be told in good, clean 
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English; coarse slang and offensive 
epithets will not be tolerated, no mat- 
ter how true to life such language may 
be in some forms of sport. In dia- 
logue the vernacular of the game is, 
of course, permissible, and occasional- 
ly, when humorous, we use stories told 
entirely in this strain. 

In the next place the story must be 
ethically sound. Many players of 
games do not act always in an upright 
and gentlemanly fashion in real life, 
and fiction writers frequently take ex- 
ample from them and feature what 
they consider to be a clever trick that 
the hero “puts over” on the other 
team, or on some other player. 

Signals are stolen, players are doped 
or kidnaped—the latter case belonging 
to the class that is hoary with age— 
or some other dishonorable means is 
used in order to insure victory. Such 
stories will not be accepted by us. Let 
the villain of the story do the dirty 
work; not the hero. 

Then the whole aim of the author 
throughout the presentation of the 
story should be to hold the interest of 
those readers who neither know nor 
care anything at all about the sport 
with which it is dealing. This is the 
supreme test; the hardest thing to ac- 
complish. It is fairly easy to interest 
the fan in any tale about his own 
particular sport, but to present a story 
of tennis which will hold the attention 
of the chap whose mind is wrapped 
up in baseball, or tell a boxing story 
over which a man who never saw a 
pugilistic contest in his life will en- 
thuse—that is the work of the skilled 
artist. 

It can be done, however, and that 
we are publishing such stories is 
proved by the letters which we receive 
from readers saying that they enjoyed 
a certain story although knowing noth- 
ing whatever about the particular 
sport it dealt with. A farmer’s wife 
wrote to say that she started to read 
one of our tennis stories after break- 
fast, that she kept on at it, neglecting 
her morning’s work, and laid it down 
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only when she had to get the dinner 
ready for her husband and the hands. 
Then she served the dinner to them, 
but resumed reading the story, for- 
getting to eat anything herself. And 
it can hardly be imagined that it was 
the fascination of the tennis interest 
that kept that good woman tied to the 
magazine. This is only one exampie 
out of many that might be given. 

Personally I have never played golf, 
never had a golf club in my hand, but 
one of the sport stories that appealed 
to me most was based on the ancient 
and royal game. 

Naturally, to accomplish this highly 
important result, the story must not 
be overburdened with too much detail 
of the game; but, bearing this in mind, 
authors sometimes go to the other ex- 
treme and leave the game out alto- 
gether. 

I have in mind what purported to 
be a boxing story. The hero was a 
coming champion, or something of 
that type, and the atmosphere was that 
of the ring. The tale was interesting, 
with a good plot, and well told. But 
when the evening of the big event 
arrived, the author dropped the cur- 
tain. The only details of the contest 
which he gave in the story were con- 
tained in an extract from an account 
which he said appeared in a news- 
paper on the following day; this was 
a paragraph of only a few lines stat- 
ing the result of the fight. 

The story was a good one, anyway, 
and we published it, but it was not 
at all a model of how a sport story 
should be written. 

I have mentioned three great essen- 
tials in the desirable sport story ; there 
is a fourth. The writer should be 
familiar with the rules of the game 
about which he is writing. This would 
seem, at first sight, to be too rudi- 
mentary to mention; but the fact is 
that authors are continually sending in 
stories that betray their ignorance on 
this point. Many a man watches a 
baseball, or any other, game with in- 
terest, who is not thoroughly familiar 
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with all the rules; but it would seem 
that if such a man starts to write a 
story about 'a game, he should, first of 
all, make sure that he has a complete 
knowledge of the laws which govern 
it. 

Of course, stories of sport, like 
stories in general which are not plainly 
fantastic, should contain the essence 
of probability. Wildly impossible feats 
would make the reader only laugh in 
derision. 

An old sea captain recently brought 
me in a yarn written by himself; it 
was, he said, a true tale of his own 
experiences during his active life at 
sea, and he added. that I wouldn’t be- 
lieve such things could have happened ; 
that no one would who had not seen 
them take place as he had. Naturally, 
I had to break the sad news to him 
that such material is not available for 
our use. The author is not sitting at 
the reader’s elbow as he reads to as- 
sure him that this seemingly impossi- 
ble thing actually took place. 

Similarly, the stunts accomplished 
by the athletic hero in a tale must bear 
the earmarks of probability. The chap 
who wins the hundred-yard dash at 
the intercollegiate meet in eight sec- 
onds flat, or the marvelous person who 
goes into some contest without previ- 
ous training and vanquished all-com- 
ers—these are impossibilities which 
must be omitted. 

Apart, however, from such impossi- 
bilities, there are feats sometimes de- 
scribed which do not ring true. One 
writer submitted a story of a baseball 
game, leading up to a dramatic climax 
in which the star player pulled off 
what seemed to us to be an impossible 
play. I admit that he may have seen 
this feat actually accomplished; he 
may even have performed it himself; 
but the risk of drawing forth hun- 
dreds of letters from indignant base- 
ball fans protesting against the mirac- 
ulous was too great to permit the pub- 
lication of the story in that form. It 
is not enough that a story be true; 
it must also seem to be true. 


Another thing for the writer of 
sport sories to bear in mind is that 
the plot should develop from the sport 
interest. That is one thing that makes 
this class of story-writing very diffi- 
cult. It is not enough to construct 
a story with a plot unconnected with 
the sport, and then have the principal 
characters take part in a swimming 
race, or a tennis match, as a mere in- 
cident in the tale. This does not con- 
stitute a sport story. The sport itself 
must be the setting from which the 
drama is evolved. 

The various misfortunes or suc- 
cesses which can possibly happen to 
any athlete or any team have been 
written about so frequently and from 
so many viewpoints that writers often 
despair of hitting upon something 
new, and content themselves. with ret 
hashing some old well-worn situation 
that is threadbare from much usage 
These manuscripts invariably are re- 
turned by us. But the joy in the 
editor’s heart is great when he reads 
a tale written by a man who has taken 
the trouble to work out a novel situ- 
ation, or even to present an old one 
from a new angle, and that author is 
promptly rewarded with a check. 


As to the sports about which we de- . 


sire stories, they may be of any kind. 
The hint may be given, however, that 
as people write more stories about 
baseball than any other form of sport 
—the national pastime evidently hav- 
ing the greatest following—tales of 
baseball, football, hockey, trap shoot- 
ing, boat racing, hammer throwing, 
foot-racing, track or cross country, 
are more eagerly welcomed. And, of 
course, stories of athletic meets aré 
sure to find a ready acceptance, when 
they meet our requirements. 

Sport stories may be of any lengthi 
say from three or four thousand 
words up to forty thousand. Whether 
it is. three thousand or six thousand 
depends entirely on the story that you 
have to tell. The best length for any 
story is as many words as it is neces+ 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A SUCCESSFUL WRITER OF 
WESTERN STORIES 


writing were productive of much manuscript but 

no publication. We have his word for it in a 
recent article published in “The American News Trade 
Journal,” and hence it must be so even though many 
people would doubt that a writer could persevere 
through that long a period. 


T= first five years that Zane Grey devoted to 


And then one day there came a change. After 
traveling through the west, learning to know the people, 
to ride mustangs, and to know the thrill of struggle with 
the wild animals of that region it came to him that 
here was the setting for his literary efforts. 


He began to study his surroundings, to get the cor- 
rect setting, for he believed that background was to be 
more important than action in his stories, and soon his 
first novel, “The Heritage of the Desert,” was accepted 
for publication. 


That was ten years ago. Since that time Zane Grey 
has gone on traveling through the great western 
plains living the life of its inhabitants, studying his 
surroundings carefully and then writing clean, thrilling, 
instructive and uplifting stories. 


Yes, Zane Grey is successful, his books are best 
sellers, but more than that, he has realized his aim— 
to write stories that are read in one day and then kept to 
be read again some time. 


His was not a sudden success, the result of luck or 
chance, but one arrived at through perseverance, study 
and work, the way in which all lasting success must 
be won. 
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PERHAPS the most discouraging 
thing that can happen to a manu- 
script is to have it returned. But the 
worst feature after that is to have 
it returned with drooping wings—in 
other words, showing the marks of 
excessive travel and hard knocks. It 
is a nuisance to retype it, and it is 
almost as bad to have to send it out 
again in that form, for one feels that 
an editor will not look with so much 
respect on a travel-worn manuscript 
as he will on a fresh one. And gen- 
erally the feeling is not misapplied. 

I have gradually found a few 
things that help out, in such a case. 
Preventative measures are the most 
successful. With a manuscript of any 
size, that I have reason to feel may 
be compelled to make several journeys, 
I take a second sheet, such as is used 
for carbon copies (manilla is light, 
strong, and presents a good appear- 
ance) and lay it on the back of the 
manuscript. Then fold all the sheets 
in the usual way. The extra sheet pro- 
tects the last sheet of the manuscript 
from wear and dirt, or from the seal 
of the envelope sticking to it. When 
the manuscript is folded it protects 
the complete manuscript. If it be- 
comes soiled-it can be changed in a 
moment and a new one put on, and 
this type of paper can be made to fit 
the original folds, which regular white 
paper will seldom do. In all, I think 
that it adds to the appearance of the 
manuscript, and it is not in the edi- 
tor’s way at all. It does not weigh 
enough to make any additional cost in 
postage. 

There is still the front page, but I 
have not yet found any satisfactory 
way to protect it from the ravages of 
pin clips or time stamps, such as some 
editorial offices seem to delight in. It 


is quite possible, of course, when send- 
ing to office where these disagreeable 
experiences have happened before, to 
put a small note (separate paper) in 
the manuscript, requesting, in large 
letters, that such things shall not be 
practiced on your story. This will 
generally have the desired effect if it 
catches the eye of the office boy in 
time. 

One is sometimes led to wonder 
whether an editor really does have an 
antipathy for pins or paper clips, so 
many of them attach them to the wan- 
dering helpless manuscript. If they 


don’t like them, they should leave 
them, it would be an easy matter for 
the author to put a clip on that would 
leave a standard mark, instead of hav- 
ing the manuscript defaced with the 


mark of a differerit type of clip at 
every other office, say. 

One more thing which helps to 
“doll up” the manuscript in the edi- 
tor’s eyes, and which many of them 
emphasize, is to send stamped envel- 
ope of sufficient size, rather than loose 
stamps. There is one other great 
advantage in doing this, for you are 
generally sure of the type of protec- 
tion your luckless manuscript will 
have in coming home. Most editorial 
offices, when they return a story in 
their own envelopes, use an excellent 
grade, but there are a few—and here 
che result is horrible—who will use an) 
flimsy excuse. I’ve even had a regu- 
lar three-fold manuscript doubled up 
to fit a small short envelope! !t’: 
ruin, nothing less! 





THE SAME wonderful effects that 
the rays of the sun have when pene- 
trating through dark clouds, has th: 
optimistic note in literature. —V 
Peter Schramm. 
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N Tin Pan Alley, where fortunes 
are won and lost every year, James 
Kendis and James Brockman are 
known as the “James Boys.” Today, 
after having bucked the song game 
for close on to twenty years, they are 
the most successful and most consis- 
tent song writers in the country. 

Few persons living outside of New 
York City have any idea just what 
Tin Pan Alley is. Some actually be- 
lieve that it is an alley that has been 
taken over by popular song publishers. 
It isn’t; it is simply a name given to 
the district in which the popular pub- 
lishers do business, and has been 
called Tin Pan Alley owing to the 
constant piano pounding that one 
hears when passing some of the pub- 
lishers. Whenever the publishers move 
to a new district, which they do every 
time the theatrical district shifts, the 
new district is called Tin Pan Alley. 
\t the present time Tin Pan Alley 
takes in the section around Forty-fifth 
street and Broadway. 

Every year hundreds of thousands 
f hopes, dreams, and song manu- 
cripts are directed at Tin Pan Alley. 
Vlany new writers come to New York 
vith the conviction that the only place 

) fight a battle is on the firing line. 
‘he thousands of other aspirants for 
ime and fortune have to depend upon 
he mails for their chances to win out. 


TWO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SONGSMITHS 


By E. M. Wickes 


James BrockMan. 











Years ago Kendis and Brockman 
were just as eager—and just as green 
—to become successful song writers 
as the hundreds of thousands of today. 
Like all beginners, they thought that 
all they had to do was to write a song 
and mail it te a New York publisher 
and that he would do the rest. They 
tried it, each of his own accord, and 
the songs came back. 

When Kendis first thought of song 
writing he was employed in a cigar 
factory in Philadelphia. His salary 
was eight dollars a week. Brockman 
was also in the cigar business, but in 
another city. He was considered the 
best cigar maker in Cleveland and was 
earning twenty-two dollars a week, 
which was then considered a topnotch 
salary. At that time he had never 
heard of Kendis and Kendis didn’t 
know Brockman was alive. 

Kendis was always fond of songs 
and singing and used to squander his 
spare cash on shows. He memorized 
the chorus of practically every new 
song he heard, which he used to sing 
and hum while at work. One day he 
was singing the chorus of a new song, 
when a fellow worker asked him what 
it was. 

“Tt’s the chorus of a song I wrote 
the other day,” said Kendis. 

The fellow looked at him and shook 
his head. 
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“You write a song?” he chuckled. 
“Why you couldn’t write a song to 
save your neck. It takes a smart guy 
to write a song.” 

“Then I will show you I’m a smart 
guy,” returned Kendis. “I'll write a 
brand new one tonight and sing it for 
you tomorrow.” 

Kendis wrote a song that night, and 
when he sang it to his fellow worker 
the next day the latter almost had a 
fit from laughing. 

“You’re crazy!” he said. “That’s 
not a song. I told you that you 
couldn’t write one.” 

“Well, what is it then?’ Kendis 
asked. 

“T don’t know. 
thing.” 

Kendis said no more but made up 
his mind that he would become a song 
writer, and a successful one at that. 
At the start he wasn’t sure whether 
he should become a lyric writer or a 
composer. Never having taken any 
music lessons, and being unable to tell 
one note from another, he finally con- 
cluded that he had better tackle the 
lyrical end of the game. 

He journeyed to New York and 
secured a position on a newspaper. 
During his spare time he ground out 
several dozen songs—just lyrics. From 
time to time he submitted them to the 
publishers, but he couldn’t find a pub- 
lisher who thought enough of any one 
of his lyrics to accept one gratis. He 
refused to quit, however, and con- 
tinued to turn out new songs. After 
he had written about one hundred and 
fifty songs-he finally found a pub- 
lisher for one. 

Meanwhile, James Brockman was 
using the long-distance method of at- 
tack. He was writing words and music 
and mailing the songs to the publish- 
ers. They returned so regularly that 
he could tell almost to the hour just 
when any particular manuscript would 
come home to roost. 

Tired of having his gems thrown 
back at him, Brockman decided he 
would make his own songs popular 


I guess it ain’t any- 
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and force the publishers to handle 
them. He possessed a good voice and 
for years had sung at local entertain- 
ments. Fired with his new determi- 
nation, he quit the cigar factory and 
branched out as a professional singer. 
From small-time theatres he worked 
himself up until he became well-known 
on the big time. Then some of the 
publishers accepted the songs he was 
using in his act. For several years he 
stuck to New York trying to get over 
as a song writer, but he wasn’t able 
to make a go of it. Then he went back 
to Cleveland, his home town, and 
opened a music store. 

By this time Kendis had become 
fairly-well established. He collabor- 
ated with a man named Paley and be- 
tween them they managed to squeeze 
out a few big sellers. With the profits 
from the songs they went into busi- 
ness. They wrote and _ published 
“Billy,” which was a big hit. “Billy” 
couldn’t keep them going forever, and 
as they were unable to repeat with 
another hit they closed up the shop. 

Out in Cleveland Brockman was 
growing tired of the music store. He 
still had the old yearning to make a 
go of the song game, and when the 
pull of Tin Pan Alley became too 
strong he sold the music store, packed 
his grip, and headed for New York. 
This time he was determined to get 
over or bust. 

After tackling several publishers 
and not getting any real response he 
opened his own business. Across the 
hall was another small publisher, 
James Kendis, who had come to life 
again and was taking another fling 
at the publishing end. 

e Kendis and Brockman had become 
acquainted with each other before 
Brockman had gone to Cleveland to 
open the music store, but they had 
never been very intimate. Being on 
the same floor, and in the same boat, 
they soon became regular pals. From 
time to time they used to compare 
notes, and after they had been com- 
paring notes for several months they 
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decided to save expenses by doubling 
up as writers and publishers. 

Shortly after they became partners 
things went from bad to worse. Noth- 
ing they wrote and published would 
sell. They tried every trick known 
to the song game—plus a few of their 
own—to stimulate business, but all in 
vain. It looked as if they were headed 
for the discard again. 

In hopes of boosting sales they de- 
cided to use the photographs of some 
of the beautiful movie stars on the 
title pages. They figured that if peo- 
ple wouldn’t buy the songs as songs, 
they might give up a dime because 
of the picture. So they inquired of 
John W. Kellette, a movie director, 
who was a friend of theirs, if he could 
get them some photographs of some 
pretty movie stars, with permission to 
use them on title pages. 

“Sure,” said Kellette. 
you some peaches.” 

Three days later Kellette returned 
with a dozen photographs of well- 
known movie actresses. One of the 
pictures was that of a beautiful girl 
gazing at a cluster of toy balloons. 
Holding at arm’s length the picture 
with the balloons, Kellette said: 

“I’ve got a good idea for a song 
for that one.” 

“What is it?’ chorused Kendis and 
Brockman. 

“Bubbles—Blowing Bubbles,” Kel- 
lette said. 

“Good!” Kendis and Brockman 
came back. “We’ll write a song about 
it tonight.” 

Before they settled down to work 
on the new song, Kendis and Brock- 
man analyzed “Till We Meet again,” 
and several other songs that were 
popular then, to try to find out just 
what made them popular. The result 
of their analysis indicated that in each 
instance it was the rhythm. 

Then Kendis, Brockman, and Kel- 
lette got busy with the new song. By 
midnight the had completed the words 
and music of “I’m forever Blowing 
Bubbles,” 


“IT can get 


Kendis and Brockman ordered five 
thousand copies of the song and of- 
fered it to the trade as a ten-cent num- 
ber. Singers and dealers, however, 
wouldn’t have anything to do with it, 
saying it was a parody on “I’m AI- 
ways Chasing Rainbows,” This turn 
of affairs put Kendis and Brockman 
up a tree. They were positive that 
they had a good song, but they didn’t 
see how they could get it going. 
Thinking that a little advertising might 
help they had their bankbook balanced 
and discovered that they owned just 
sixty dollars. 

“Let’s pay the sixty to some quar- 
tette to sing ‘Bubbles’ at an open-air 
meeting,” Kendis suggested. “We 
may be able to start something that 
way. If we can’t, we’d better hang 
out the red flag.” 

“Suits me,” said Brockman. “We 
might just as well be broke as the way 
we are.” 

The quartette introduced “Bubbles” 
at a big gathering and made a hit with 
it. A few days later the representa- 
tive of a large music firm called on 
them, and, after saying that he had 
heard the quartette sing “Bubbles,” 
asked Kendis and Brockman if they 
wanted to sell it. 

“Sure; we'll sell it for twenty-five 
thousand,” they replied.. They asked 
twenty-five as they didn’t believe the 
man was in earnest. 

“My boss is interested in the song,” 
the man said, “but I don’t think he’d 
give you twenty-five thousand.” 

Realizing the man was serious, 
Kendis and Brockman stopped joking. 
They paid a visit to the publisher, and 
after some haggling accepted ten thou- 
sand dollars for “Bubbles.” 

During the following year Kendis 
and Brockman had a streak of un- 
usual luck. They wrote and published, 
and later sold to other publishers, 
“Golden Gate,” “I Know What It 
Means to Be Lonesome,” “I Am 
Climbing Mountains,” and half a 
dozen others. 
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About six months ago Kendis and 
Brockman wrote “Feather Your Nest.” 
They published it and then sold it to 
Leo Feist. In addition to a fat ad- 
vance, they received the regular 
royalty. 

Since they wrote and sold “Bubbles” 
Kendis and Brockman have had more 
big sellers than any other individual 
or team of song writers in the busi- 
ness. Their success has not been the 
result of luck. They have a method 
which they originated, and one that 
any other person may adopt. 

They are still in business as pub- 
lishers. Before they write a song 
they analyze all the hits on the market 
to find out just what sort of ideas and 
rhythms are appealing to the public. 

“Songs change like styles,” Kendis 
said, “und unless you keep track of 
the change and keep abreast of them 
you'll simply be wasting time trying 
to write songs that will sell.” 

After Kendis and Brockman have 
written a song they issue professional 
copies, vocal, and dance orchestra- 
tions. They can’t tell whether any 
certain song will go with the public, 
and they know that no publisher can 
tell. So they figure that the untried 
song has very little value to the pub- 
lisher. Knowing this they spend their 
money to find out if the song has 
value, and if, after exploiting it for 
a certain length of time they find it 
hasn’t they toss it aside and forget 
about it. 

Once they have professional copies, 
vocal and dance orchestrations ready, 
they advertise in some of the theatrical 
trade papers like the Billboard and the 
Metronome. To every orchestra leader 
they know they send a dance orches- 
tration. At their publishing office they 
keep a pianist to teach acts that may 
come in. 

For a month or more they keep 
after a song in this manner. If the 
song takes with the dancing public 
other publishers will hear about it. 
Musicians will comment upon it and 
dealers will receive calls for it. And 


when this happens Kendis and Brock- 
man will get an offer from one or 
more big publishers for the number. 
Should the song fail to make an,im- 
pression on the musicians and the 
public, Kendis and Brockman pass it 
up and begin on a new one. By prov- 
ing to the big publishers that a certain 
song has real value they don’t have 
any difficulty in selling it for a big 
price. They do all the missionary 
work on a song, and when they turn 
out something that takes with the 
public, the publisher who purchases 
the song is not only saved a great deal 
of time, energy, and nfoney, but he 
knows for certain that he isn’t buying 
a cat in a bag. 

The method Kendis and Brockman 
devised for trying out a song is the 
reason why they—after struggling in 
the game for close on to twenty years 
—are today the most successful and 
the most consistent hit writers in the 
business. And what they have done 
any one can do. ; 

Finis. 





A GOOD IDEA 


To overcome anxiety occasioned by 
the producer’s keeping the cherished 
script overtime, Mr. Ambrose H. 
Thomas has originated a system which 
should prove successful’ It is in the 
shape of a postcard which is enclosed 
with the submitted manuscript. On 
the reverse side is typed: 

“Please post on receipt of manu- 
script. Your story has been received 
and will be passed upon in due course. 
It is understood that this constitues 
no claim against the company. 

Yours truly, 
(Name of company typewritten.)” 

All the scenario editor has to do is 
to post the.card and thus relieve the 
anxiety of the author. This postcard 
a small item, but it relieves the neces- 
sity of much correspondence as to 
whether story was received, if it ap- 
peals, why it has been retained so 
long. 
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5. Unity. 
(Continued from last issue.) 


NITY of subject matter, essential 

though it may be, is not the only 
factor involved in attaining unity in 
a piece of writing. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that we were composing a 
review of some novel. We might de- 
cide to include as subject matter a 
brief outline of the plot, a statement 
as to the place of this work as com- 
pared with other books by the same 
author, a criticism of its arrangement, 
some comments on its style, and a little 
fling at the author’s philosophy. These 
topics, we think, are necessary and 
fitting. But then suppose that, after 
we had determined all this, we were 
to place in our first paragraph a synop- 
sis of the first portion of,the story, a 
sentence regarding the author’s pre- 
dilection for high-flown metaphor, and 
a remark or two regarding the ideas in 
the book as a whole. Such a beginning 
would tend at the very outset to de- 
stroy the effect of oneness which our 
consideration of subject-matter had 
meant to produce. There would be 
lack of unity, in other words, in the 
opening paragraph. 

Now the books on rhetoric tell us 
that in ordinary composition every 
paragraph must treat a single topic, 
or a single group of related topics, 
that it must begin with a sentence 
that shall indicate this subject-matter, 
and that it must end with a sentence 
that shall sum up what the paragraph 
contains. The rhetorics tell us, too, 
how to develop a paragraph,—by de- 
tails, by comparisons, by repetition, 
and by example. Such precepts serve 
very well as precepts, but in actual 
practice they by no means determine 
all our writing. When we set out to 


write, we do not decide to construct 
our first paragraph, say, out of details 
that shall present more fully the idea 
of the first sentence ; or our second out 
of variations upon that theme. Nor 
do we endeavor to begin every para- 
graph with a so-called “topic sen- 
tence,” and end it with a summary. 
To endeavor to do so would be to 
check thought and expression. Take 
almost any essay for illustration ;—the 
majority of its paragraphs will be 
found to follow this rule in only a 
general way. Occasionally, of course, 
writers do attain this ideal. Emerson, 
thus, in his essay on Beauty, begins 
one paragraph with the sentence, 
“There is still another aspect under 
which the beauty of the world may 
be viewed, namely, as it becomes an 
object of the intellect,” and he ends 
it with the sentence, “The beauty of 
nature reforms itself in the mind, and 
not for barren contemplation, but for 
new creation.” So, too, Hazlitt, in 
writing on Macbeth, presents examples 
of topic sentence and summary. A 
paragraph starts thus: “In speaking of 
the character of Lady Macbeth, we 
ought not to pass over Mrs. Siddon’s 
manner of acting that part.” The final 
sentence merely rounds out the same 
thought: “To have seen her in that 
character was an event in every one’s 
life, not to be forgotten.” The great 
majority of paragraphs in essays, 
however, do not follow the rule so 
carefully, and in narratives and de- 
scriptions such a practice is even more 
rare. The movement of a narrative 
could manifestly not be brisk if the 
author checked it at every step to 
provide introductions and summaries. 
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Jane Austen begins one of the para- 
graphs in Pride and Prejudice with 
the statement: “An invitation to din- 
ner was soon afterwards despatched ; 
and already had Mrs. Bennet planned 
the courses that were to do credit to 
her housekeeping, when an answer ar- 
rived which deferred it all.” The last 
statement of the paragraph affords no 
summary ; it merely gives the conclu- 
sion of the particular incident intro- 
duced by the opening sentence,—Mr. 
Bingley’s absence from home, and his 
return with Six guests. The paragraph 
ends: “And when the party entered 
the assembly room it consisted only 
of five altogether—Mr. Bingley, his 
two sisters, the husband of the eldest, 
and another young man.” Descrip- 
tions allow more scope than do narra- 
tions for introductory and concluding 
sentences, and yet even here a set 
formula is impossible. In descriptions, 
the topic sentence may well introduce 
the subject by giving the tone and 
general idea of the paragraph, but 
the last sentence should contain the 
most salient feature. In Brander Mat- 
thews’ A Visit in Central Park, for 
instance, the first sentence of one para- 
graph gives the setting,—the park on a 
Sunday noon in September; the last 
sentence gives the details regarding 
people who lounged under the autumn- 
tinted trees. 

All of these illustrations do not tend 
to prove that each paragraph must 
have a topic sentence and a formal 
conclusion, yet all of them, were they 
examined in detail, would be seen to 
conform to the principle that every 
paragraph must contain a single idea 
or group of ideas. Whether we are 
dealing with Mrs. Siddons’ presenta- 
tion of Lady Macbeth, or with a scene 
in Central Park, we must endeavor 
to let each paragraph be a unit, and 
to impress itself as a single thought 
upon the mind of the reader. In at- 
taining this result, topic sentences are 
useful as preparing the reader for 
what is to follow, and conclusions are 
useful as summing up the essential 
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features of what has been said. But 
such formal means cannot be applied 
indiscriminately to every kind of writ- 
ing. In narration, as we have seen, 
it would be the reverse of helpful; 
and even in essay writing it may not 
be universally employed, since the first 
sentence of a paragraph may be used 
to link that paragraph with the pre- 
ceding one rather than to herald the 
idea to follow. The topic sentence 
and the set conclusion, in other words, 
are merely mechanical aids in attain- 
ing unity; they do not in themselves 
constitute it. In any case, however, 
the substance of these sentences must 
be in the mind of the writer, so that 
he may present each paragraph as a 
single whole. 

Just as paragraphs are faulty if they 
contain either more than one idea, or 
an incomplete idea, so sentences are 
faulty if they contain either too much 
or too little. A child may say, “I 
walked down the street, and it began 
to rain, and I met Mary, and Mary 
and I got wet.” But a reporter is 
no less childish if he writes: “Pre- 
siding at the tea-table were Mrs. John 
Jones, handsome in a frock of orchid 
chiffon over satin, and Mrs. Thomas 
Smith, arrayed in white net, who has 
returned from a year’s sojourn in the 
Philippines, where Mr. Smith is still 
remaining, looking after business 
there, though about to rejoin Mrs. 
Smith in this city, where they are 
planning to settle in one of the suburbs 
and to build a home modelled on the 
early English style.” Both of these 
sentences contain too much, and are 
as faulty as a series of choppy bits 
such as: “To-day it is cool. The breeze 
is pleasant. But yesterday the air was 
muggy. There was no breeze yester- 
day.” 

A sentence that suffers from lack of 
unity may be remedied in three ways. 
If it is incomplete, it may usually be 
amplified by being lined with the next 
sentence. Thus in the last example 
the series may be formed into a whole: 
“To-day it is cool, since there is a 
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pleasant breeze; but yesterday, when 
there was no breeze, the air was mug- 
gy.” Ifa sentence contains too many 
ideas, it may be broken up into sep- 
arate sentences, and often some ines- 
sential thoughts may be omitted. In 
the second example of the preceding 
paragraph, the only facts really neces- 
at the tea-table and the gowns they 
wore. The statements regarding the 
residence of the Smiths in the Philip- 
pines and the home they are planning 
to build in the city may either be 
thrown in as side remarks or else 
omitted altogether. If a sentence con- 
tains several ideas almost co-ordinate, 
it may sometimes be unified by subor- 
dinating the minor ones. For example, 
“As I was walking down the street, I 
met Mary” is more compact and easier 
to grasp as a unit than “I walked down 
the street and I met Mary.” Of 
course, subordination may sometimes 
be applied in the wrong places. Thus, 
in writing of the end of the war, it 
would be faulty to say, “I was finish- 
ing a paper pleading for more canteen 
workers when I heard that the Armis- 
tice had been signed.” The main 
thought here is that the Armistice was 
signed, and this should be put in the 
principal construction, while the idea 
of the paper should be subordinated. 
Again, although subordination is usu- 
ally a remedy for sentences lacking 
unity, it should not be applied without 
discrimination. When a writer wishes 
to present many separate details as 
occurring simultaneously, subordina- 
tion is useless. Compare the two fol- 
lowing statements: “While the rain 
fell in torrents and the lightning 
flashed about the side of the cliff, the 
thunder reverberated in the narrow 
canyon, terrifying me.” The rain fell 
in torrents ; the lightning flashed about 
the side of the cliff ; thunder reverber- 
ated in the narrow canyon; I was 
terrified.” In the second, the details 
co-ordinate in expression as well as in 
thought, and the effect is one of unity. 
In general, however, the rule of sub- 
ordination—which usually tends to 
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produce periodic sentences—is a safe 
guide. Yet, no matter whether the 
occasion calls for a compound sen- 
tence or for a periodic, the thought 
expressed must be single. 

When the subject-matter has been 
examined so that extraneous ideas may 
be excluded, when the form of the 
composition has been examined so 
that paragraphs and sentences may be 
unified, there still remains one task,— 
the production of unity of effect. This 
end may be gained usually by guard- 
ing against three errors,—change in 
person or tense, change in point of 
view, and change in tone. 

The first of these errors is the eas- 
iest to avoid. It is found in a state- 
ment such as the following: “As one 
gazes from this lofty peak, thousands 
of feet above sea level, the observer’s 
eyes fell upon a marvellous panorama 
of fir-clad hills and rocky valleys.” 
A mistake of this sort is due simply 
to carelessness in writing, and may be 
detected at once upon revision. 

A change in point of view is fre- 
quently harder to discover. It may 
be felt in the confusion which it pro- 
duces, but it is not always manifest 
at first reading. Suppose, for example, 
that we were describing a robbery as 
though told by the victim. It would 
be quite permissible to recount how, 
in the dead of night, he was awakened 
by a stealthy noise at the window, 
how he felt himself grow cold with 
fear, then suddenly brave and deter- 
mined, how he advanced to meet the 
robber, how he struck out blindly in 
the darkness, and soon. But it would 
not be permissible to state that he 
grew pale—since he could not see him- 
self—or to describe the feelings of the 
burglar—since these he could not 
know. Usually, of course, a story is 
told as if by an omniscient being who 
can enter into the feelings of every 
character. But unless this is the case, 
we must be careful not to shift from 
one person to another. In descrip- 
tions such a mistake is more readily 
noticed. If we recount in detail the 
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features of a room, and then, without 
preparation, speak of the appearance 
of the house from the outside, it is 
easy to see that we violate unity. 
Sometimes an error of this kind may 
occur even in a single sentence, as 
in “The road wound down between 
hills, over a little rustic bridge, and 
up the opposite slope, and in the 
stream beneath the bridge were- many 
fish.” Such a sentence might be uni- 
fied to read: “The road wound down 
between hills, over a little rustic bridge 
that spanned a sparkling stream, and 
up the opposite slope.” One must bear 
in mind, however, the position of the 
describer, and not speak of fish in a 
stream at the same time that one 
speaks of. the road as seen from a 
distance. To allow the reader always 
to understand fully who is describing 
a scene or event, and from what place 
it is observed, and to warn him of any 
change, is to insure unity of point of 
view. 

The final condition—that of unity 
of tone—applies more particularly to 
short stories or to sections of longer 
narratives than it does to the longer 
works as a whole. A novel may be 
considered as a collection of separate 
incidents, as a section of life, that has 
both lights and shadows. A shorter 
work, however, had best, as a general 
rule, be consistently humorous or con- 
sistently pathetic. A mystery .story 
of the dark and terrible variety does 
not gain by having jokes thrown in. 
The writer may sometimes make trag- 
edy seem blacker by painting it against 
a cheerful and commonplace _back- 
ground, yet his tone must remain 
tragic. Similarly, a writer who wishes 
to give a humorous account of a cheap 
melodrama must preserve throughout 
his tone of light-hearted banter. The 
knocking at the gate in Macbeth does 
not constitute a violation of this rule, 
since there the bit of comedy relieves 
the almost unbearable tension and 
heightens the terror by means of con- 
trast. The tone of the play is tragic 
throughout. 


Unity, in short, is necessary for 
every portion of a story, an essay, or 
an article. It is to be attained, first, 
by the selection of ideas necessary for 
the presentation of the subject; sec- 
ond, by the formation of paragraphs 
and sentences that will each contain 
a single idea or group of ideas; and, 
third, by the preservation of the same 
person, tense, and point of view, and 
of the same dominant tone. 


THE PHOTOPLAY OF THE 
FUTURE 


Rita Weiman, author of the stage 
play, “The Acquittal,” and of the 
original Goldwyn photoplay, “The 
Grim Comedian,” has great faith in 
the photoplay of the future. It is 
now, she thinks in the reconcfruction 
period. 

“The time has come,” she told an 
interviewer at the Goldwyn studio the 
other day, “to eliminate the motley 





formula made up of narrative and - 


dramatic forms and evolve a definite 
mode for the cinema. 

“The time has come for authors, 
directors and actors to see that their 
drama becomes human. Actors must 
remember that they are impersonating 
human beings—not dramatic figure- 
heads—and actors must be in a secret 
of the cinema play as they would be 
in that of a stage production. 

“T think that the co-ordination of 
actor, director, and author will become 
more and more intimate as the screen 


_ rises to its new heights, just as on the 


stage these same essentials of a suc- 
cessful play must become. 

“Actors are striving more and more 
to acquire the subtleties of their art, 
which they have seen their confreres 
of the silver sheet display. They are 
trying to tell with bodily pose and ex- 
pression of physiognomy that which 
it formerly required many wordy 
speeches to convey to the audience— 
and the result is tightening up play 
construction with remarkable effect. 

“T believe that the stage and screen 
can be a constant help to each other.” 
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By Edwin Justus Mayer 





ECENT developments in_ the 
world of motion pictures are the 
signs of an approaching revolutionary 
change in cinema concepts. This is the 
opinion of many officials high in the 
shadow world. Fair Fan, attendant 
at the movie theatre around the cor- 
ner; and white collar slave, attendant 
upon the Fair Fan at the movie theatre 
around the corner, you may not know 
it, you are probably 
too engrossed with 
each other to realize 
it, but your tastes 
are beginning to 
change. Slowly, 
subtly, but surely 
yOur_ impressions 
relative to motion 
pictures are fading 
to a new color with 
anentirely new 
background. You 
are being true to art, 
and false to outworn 
ideas associated with 
the personalities of 
the screen. The day 
of the star is not 
over, but the day of 
‘the story is here. 


CURLS AND KITTENS 
No LonGer Lure 


first discovered the 
cinema as an enter- 
tainment, they 
flocked to it to see 
children, blondes, kittens, curls, in- 
genues, cuteness, fatness—to see any- 
thing except acting and drama. Out 
of these crude conditions grew the 
star system—a system net without 
genuine reasons for being, but so 
overaccentuated in many ways that it 


the screen. 
displayed, 
starrin 
many theaters. 


LEROY SCOTT. 
When the people Mr. Scott is a member of Eminent Au- 
thors, and is engaged in writing direct for 
His name today is prominently 
along with that of the actors 
in his pictures, at the entrance to 


has contributed other elements than 
progress to the screen. 

Just two years ago an organization 
was formed, the nature of which indi- 
cated that the status of the star was 
no longer fixed and unalterable. The 
Eminent -Authors, headed by Rex 
Beach and Samuel Goldwyn, was 
formed, based on the thesis that the 
story is the fulcrum on which swings 

the fate of the new- 
est of the arts. De- 
spite the evidences 
of the change in 
public taste, which 
led to the organiza- 
tion in one group of 
a variety of writers, 
the Eminent Au- 
thors Company, in 
its inception, was an 
experiment. Today 
it is a_ successful 
fact. 


RATED AS STAR 
Have you a favor- 


ite screen author? 
If you haven't, it is 
very likely that you 
will have within a 
short time, just as 
you have a favorite 
screen actor or act- 
ress—depending on 
your sex. It may 
interest you to know 
that some authors 
are rated as “stars” 
by exhibitors. Today there is a definite 
public which demands the wares of 
Rupert Hughes or Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart just as it demands the personality 
of Tom Moore or Will Rogers or any 
of the stellar lights who make the 
shadow world a radiant one, a 
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romantic and strange one. The author, 
after many vicissitudes, is coming 
into his own on the screen. 


THE ADAMANT WRITER 


The life of an author has never been 
a happy one. From time immemorial 
he has been forced to take a back seat 
before the pretensions of some other 
class. But his fate in connection with 
the cinema has been particularly 
odious. In part, perhaps, the fault 
rests with him. When the motion 
picture first began to take root in the 
hearts of the multitude, it was a 
medium looked down upon by writers 
—and actors—of reputation. Gradu- 
ally this changed and thespians who 
had spent week-ends denouncing the 
new art began to put their names to 
motion picture contracts. The writer, 
however, was adamant. 

Finally, however, even he—or she— 
began to realize that merely because a 
thing is new it is not necessarily 
doomed. The Eminent Authors, 
Rupert Hughes, Basil King, Gertrude 
Atherton, Gouverneur Morris, Leroy 
Scott, and Mrs. Rinehart, were the 
pioneers. Others followed, and today 
screen writers number among them the 
names of Booth Tarkington, Rita 
Weiman, Edward Knobloch, Alice 
Duer Miller, and many other distin- 
guished novelists and dramatists who 
have written original stories for the 
silver sheet. 


THE SOPHISTICATED FAN 


And so we see that the day of the 
author in the pictures is arriving. 
The public, of course, will always de- 
mand youth and personality on the 
screen; freshness and talent. But the 
public will no longer be satisfied 
merely with curly-locks and nights of 
storm. The sophistication of the 
motion picture audiences is naturally 
increasing, and what pleased yesterday 
does not please today. Art, to survive, 
must progress. Nothing is more indi- 
cative that motion pictures are the 
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beginnings of a real means of expres- 
sion than the fact that they are chang- 
ing form and color. 


It remains with the author to justify 
the change. It remains with him to 
lend to the screen sincerity—without 
which no art lives and flourishes. 
Logical plots, carried out to honest 
conclusions ; character development in 
conformity with the laws of nature— 
these are the present needs of the 
screen. Fluffy-Ruffles long ago was 
exiled from the shadowy province. 
Now her successor, the genuine star, 
must, in a measure, give way; but in 
doing so, is really enhancing his or her 
roles with a true story and adequate 
support. Nothing that increases the 
dignity of an instrument detracts from 
those who are involved in its ex- 
ploitation. 


The author, abused, derided, and 
abusing and deriding, is coming into 
his own in “the pictures.” 





STORIES TESTED BEFORE 
PURCHASED 


As an example of the care which 
is exercised by the editorial depart- 
ment of a film producing company 
when considering a story as to its 
screen possibilities, the fact may be 
cited that “Grand Larceny,” Albert 
Payson. Terhune’s story, recently pur- 


chased by the Goldwyn studios, was ° 


subjected to an editorial and studio 
test lasting two months. This policy 
is pursued in order to insure the pur- 
chase of material that is unusual and 
capable of excellent screen develop- 
ment while at the same time possess- 
ing a genuine literary value. 

Mr. Terhune’s story is of the highly 
dramatic type. It opens in the South, 
but soon jumps to New York, where 
it unfolds the story of a woman who 
wants “to stand on her own” and not 
merely be somebody’s wife and of a 
man who is a love thief. 
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PHOTODRAMA 


A Series of Articles Taking Up Every Phase 
of Studying, Writing and Selling the Photoplay 


By Henry Albert Phillips, 


Formerly Lecturer and Instructor in Photodrama in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts; Author 
of more than 50 Photoplays; Author of “The Photodrama,” “The Feature Photoplay,” etc. 
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ONSULT any writer who has ever 
written anything worth-while, and 
if you can get him down to the bed- 
rock of honest confidence you will 
learn that his stories have been sug- 
gested before they were created! By 
this we mean that an idea for the 
story was germinated before the actual 
story itself was even born. We repeat, 
plots are born tiny mites and then 
grow into mature, complete beings. 
The plot is the forebear of the story. 
Literature, as we have said before, 
is life. The writers, therefore, must 
write life. We do not create life, but 
we do create the best stories from life. 
We re-create life, however, in an 
artificial cycle that becomes real and 
that cycle is our story or play. 

All people are not interesting. But 
without doubt all people are interest- 
ing once, let us concede—probably 
many times. It is equally true that 
unusual people are not interesting all 
the time. Life itself is dull a large 
part of the time, that is why we crave 
and seek interesting things. Interest 
the world and you have found its 
pocket book. 

Thus interest is the lesser plot mo- 
tor. Whatever is interesting in life 
is interesting in a story. Interesting 
material taken from life then is likely 
to become promising matter for a 
story. 

The greater plot motor is drama, 
1 dramatic life. Here we discover 
ife under the stress of conflict. By 
onflict we mean nothing more nor 
‘ess than that something, or someone, 
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UNCOVERING THE PLOT. 


within the given circle of our atten- 
tion desires to do something opposite 
to the desire of someone or something 
else within the same circle—and each 
means to struggle for its or his pur- 
pose. Both cannot do the same thing 
at the same time. It is the old prob- 
lem of an immovable body meeting an 
irresistible force. That is dramatic! 
The most phlegmatic person cannot 
help but be interested to know the out- 
come. 

The basis of conflict, is contrast. 
Where in life there is contrast struggle 
is bound to result. People with con- 
trasting ideas cannot live long in the 
same environment without a clash. 
Yet without contrast life would lose 
its savor. If we were all alike in all 
things, life would be monotonous. Not 
until we are dead do we all become 
alike and equals. 

Why do we go to a pugilistic en- 
counter, or an athletic contest, or a 
chess game? One person has been her- 
alded a champion. Another appears 
with contrasting ideas and claims 
equal merit through superior prowess. 
A conflict is the result. 

Just so in our stories and plays. Our 
hero sets forth toward a certain goal 
imbued with a set purpose. Other— 
and contrary and contrasting forces— 
are set in the ring to oppose him. All 
this is interesting. The normal per- 
son desires to see it out. He reads 
the story or sees the play. It is one 
of the interesting innings in the game 


of life. 
Where there is contrast, there is the 
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germ of dramatic life and the germ 
of dramatic life is the essence of the 
plot. Wherever and whatever material 
may be found and garnered that con- 
tains the germs of drama, that ma- 
terial bears the same energy relation- 
ship to drama that radium does to 
light. It is condensed power that may 
be utilized with infinite effectiveness 
under the right circumstances. 

Lack of material is the commonest 
complaint and fault among good and 
bad, amateur and professional writers 
everywhere. They may succeed in 
writing interesting about uninteresting 
people or things for a time, but there 
fame will wane and never wax. 

There are those who will tell you 
that it is a sin against the holy muse 
to look upon the wine of life while 
it is red in the cup. These sacro- 
sancts get everything out of their 
heads that they write about—or some- 
where equally unsubstantial. If they 
do it is bound to be unearthly and 
until we have lived and had our be- 
ing on other spheres than this terres- 
trial globe we cannot comprehend any- 
thing outside our experience. 

We are all interested in that which 
contrasts with our daily experience. 
Whatever is told us, however, must 
be within the ken of our intellect and 
credulity. And to do this the author 
successfully must interpret and simul- 
ate life itself. 

And by life, let us clarify our mean- 
ing by enlarging the term and its sig- 
nificance to human life. Convince 
your audience or auditor of the veri- 
similitude of your story to human life 
and you can depict anything. 

So where there is life 
literature. 

Pulmotor literature and galvanic 
drama is no more life than the mario- 
nette is the real theater with living 
interpreters. Imitators of life make 
believe they are life while real liter- 
ature and drama are life. 

Therefore it stands to reason that 
sources of life-like literature must be 
life itself. The more human the result 


there is 
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the better. Men want to see them- 
selves under happier or unhappier con- 
ditions than they are themselves ex- 
periencing. But they do relish con- 
trast. Above all men love to see their 
dreams come true, and if they cannot 
make them come true in their own 
lives, they like to see them come true 
in a dramatic being into whose life 
and fortunes they can project them- 
selves for the time being. - To many 
this is their only taste of romance and 
adventure. What a boon and a bless- 
ing then is good literature and drama! 

My next article will continue with 

The Plot Uncovered. 
FOOTNOTES. 

(It is my purpose in these notes to 
touch emphatically upon subjects that 
will be practical in value to all the 
writing craft—H. A. P.) 

THE MATE OF THE SALLY 
ANN. 
A Comedy-Drama with Ingenue Lead 
in five Parts. 
By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS. 
SYNOPSIS. 
A Sarvors OaTH. 


( Continued.) 

Matey wants eternally to get back 
to town, at which Sally remarks: 
“Yes, Matey, you are just like me, al- 
ways wantin’ to go the village—only 
some day you'll go!” And one day 
Matey breaks his rope and does go. 
In despair Sally rushes after him. He 
goes on and on. Sally at first is filled 
with fear, then the spirit of adventure 
seizes her. Straight through the big 
beautiful gate of the Castle By The 
Sea and into a wonderful room bigger 
than the whole of the “Sally Ann.” 

A stern-faced man is sitting by a 
great table looking upward in deep 
thought. 


Part II. 


Part I. 


THE LANDLUBBERS 
CAROUSAL. 


Matey runs all round the room and 
finally crawls under the table where 
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the Judge is sitting. Sally grasps his 
legs and Matey’s rope becomes en- 
tangled. The sedate and grave Judge 
is very much annoyed and is on the 
point of telling the several servants 
who pursued the offenders hither to 
throw the vagabonds out. Then Sally 
looks up with exactly that same lone- 
liness that is in his heart and says: 
“If Matey belongs to you, will you 
let me keep him just a little while 
longer—I’m so lonely!” 
(To be continued in our next.) 





JUST WHAT “AN EDITION” IS 


(People are constantly inquiring “just 
what is an edition?”—“exactly what does 
a publisher mean when he advertises that 
such and such a book has reached its fifth, 
sixth, or twenty-sixth edition?”—how many 
thousand copies constitute an edition ?—and 
so on. The questions were put up to H. C. 
Kinsey, a noted New York publisher, with 
a unique reputation for picking novels that 
will sell more than a hundred thousand 
copies—the publishing world knows what a 
rare article is the 100,000 novel!—and the 
following is his explanation of the often 
abused word :) 

By H. C. Kinsey. 

The Standard Dictionary defines an 
edition as: “A special issue of a liter- 
ary work”; also, “the number of 
copies issued at one time.” 

Naturally, this is correct. But the 
query that comes next is, how many 
copies are usually issued to form an 
edition? The answer is that it varies, 
lepending on the character and prob- 
ible sale of the book. 

When manufacturing conditions 
vere normal, about six or seven years 
igo, it was possible in many instances 

) print as few as 500 and make a 
mall profit. Now it is not possible. 
‘he average edition of today for a 
ew novel is about 5,000 copies; when 
lis is sold and a new edition is 
rinted it is in its second edition, and 
-» on. When you see printed in an 

lvertisement that a book is in its 
“sixth edition” or “sixth printing,” it 
means that five editions have been 
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sold, and the publisher is working on 
the sixth. The aggregate sale, how- 
ever, may be only 25,000, or possibly 
less. 

On the other hand, a first edition 
may consist of 50,000 to 100,000 
copies, or even more. This means the 
publisher has so much confidence in 
the book he is publishing that he feels 
certain he can sell this great quantity 
—books enough to stretch * ‘twelve 
miles, end to end. 

For example, the first edition of 
James Oliver Curwood’s fascinating 
story, “The Valley of Silent Men,” 
was considerably over 100,000; and 
“The Flaming Forest,”. by the same 


. author, to be published in August of 


this year, as well as “Thé: Pridé’ of 
Palomar,” by Peter B. Kyne, to be 
published in September, will run far 
over 100,000 each for their first edi- 
tions. This because of their popu- 
larity and assured success. 

When you know that out of about 
10,000 new books issued each year 
there are only five or six on the aver- 
age that reach a sale of 100,000 or 
more within twelve months of publi- 
cation, you can realize what an edition 
of this size means: 

This brings up the subject of: 

Best SELLERS—AND WuHuy. 

The elements that enter into the 
making of a best seller are: a good 
book, a good writer, skillful merchan- 
dising, intelligent advertising. 

Yet many a good and worth-while 
book has never been a best seller; 
many a brilliant writer has never 
found the public he deserved; innu- 
merable books that have been skill- 
fully merchandised are gathering dust 
on the dealers’ shelves, and sorry is 
the story of the books that have had 
“sensational advertising which they 
have sold only to disgust a large por- 
tion of the public with both books and 
advertising. 

It requires more than any one of 
these elements ; it takes a combination 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A word at this time concerning our 
aim and our efforts in connection with 
“The Writer’s Market” will be ap- 
propriate, and will serve to acquaint 
all who read this magaine with the 
purpose of this department. 

First, our aim. It is none other 
than to furnish the literary profession 
with the latest, most 
—© , useful, and most au- 
“The Writer's thentic market news 
Market that can be obtained. 
We believe that a knowledge of mar- 
kets is a big step toward success for 
every writer, but we also know that 
to be worth while this knowledge 
must be timely and accurate. 


As to efforts, we hope that the de- 
partment itself will show that care 
has been taken. We are on the look- 


Concerning 


out at all times for information that 
will be worth while, and as soon as 
any lead is discovered that may pro- 
duce an item, it is followed up and a 
confirmation secured from the editor 
or publisher. 


From time to time notices that have 
appeared in previous issues are called 
to the attention of the proper authori- 
ties, and any changes in editorial re- 
quirements requested for incorpora- 
tion in our columns. 


The response that we have received 
from the many editors and publishers 
from whom we have requested infor- 
mation is splendid, and is very much 
appreciated. If we were drawing con- 
clusions, we would quickly say that 
there is a market for literary produc- 
tions and that many editors are actu- 
ally searching for good material that 
is in line with their policies. Experi- 
enced writers know this, however, 
and for those others who are prone to 
despondency, a systematic check on 
possible markets and a little careful 
investigation before mailing each 
manuscript would. serve as an effi- 
cient “gloom chaser.” 


Mr. Leeds’ article, ‘‘Midsummer 
Photoplay and Fiction Markets,” the 
first installment of which appears in 
this issue, is another step in line with 
our policy of securing the very best 
and latest market information for our 
readers. 


In conclusion, any items that read- 
ers can furnish will be greatly appre- 
ciated, as will also requests for special 
information or investigation of re- 
ports that are being circulated and 
seem doubtful. 





Tuis I am writing in my humble 
attic shelter. It may live though to be 
repeated often after I am dust—that 
is, if I find my way on fame’s coveted 
street; if not, like a flower it wil! 
bloom forth—only once, and then fade 
dead away.—W. Peter Schramm. 
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HOW TO PREP 


iti DOO 


RE MANUSCRIPTS 


A Series of Helpful Lessons on how to prepare 
manuscripts that meet the approval of editors 


By Emma Gary Wallace 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DEPARTMENT WRITER. 


HE department writer has some 

advantages peculiarly his own. 
He comes in regular contact with the 
editor-in-chief and thus gains a train- 
ing which is invaluable. 

If the department writer is able to 
render conspicuous service to the 
magazine clientele and so prove un- 
usual ability, he can use the depart- 
ment as a stepping stone to bigger 
things. Some are foolish enough to 


think that hasty superficial work will 
answer every purpose as a department 
space filler, but after a time such 
writers disappear from public view. 


They deserve to disappear. 

We may well ask ourselves at this 
time what type of department service 
is most acceptable, and how can it 
be best rendered to be pleasing to 
editors. 

Here, as in other forms of literary 
work, it is a good idea to be able to 
put yourself in the other fellow’s 
place, and it is a safe rule to follow,— 
“to do unto others as you would like 
to be done by.” 

Of course, the nature of the depart- 
ment governs the type of service ren- 
dered. We will take it for granted 
that the one in charge of the depart- 
ment has the native ability to conduct 
it properly or he would not have been 
called to the position. It is a matter 
of first importance then, that the ma- 
terial be sent in promptly on time, 
not occasionally but always. 

Years ago an editor said to a writer 
whom the editor was interviewing 
with regard to department work: 


“Do you think you can prepare this 
material month in and month out, 
constantly giving a fresh viewpoint, 
helpful thoughts, and up-to-date ideas? 
Remember, it will be easy enough for 
a time until your surface experiences 
are used up in this line. What then? 
Can you keep it going and keep it up 
to the mark?” 

These questions were an eye-opener 
as well as food for thought, and long 
before those first-to-mind experiences 
were used up, study, thought, observa- 
tion, and the experience of others, had 
been summoned in such a manner that 
there was no trouble in keeping the 
department going successfully and in- 
definitely. Perhaps the greatest re- 
ward for the effort expended was the 
editorial commendation some ten years 
later: “The farther you go in this 
work, the better it is proving to be.” 

The department writer has the ad- 
vantage of being able to look ahead 
and to plan indefinitely for his col- 
umns months in advance. Even al- 
though the department itself may have 
to do with a single set of interests, 
the whole world can be made contrib- 
utory to its richness and helpfulness. 

It is important that the department 
workers have occasional personal con- 
ferences with the editor-in-chief, and 
there must be a willingness to take 
suggestions occasionally and in the 
right spirit,—yes, even to seek con- 
structive criticism. 

There must be a ready spirit of co- 
operation, and it is essential to keep 
closely in touch with what other de- 
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partment editors in similar lines are 
doing. This should not be done with 
the idea of becoming a follower, but 
rather with the thought of keeping 
posted on what is being done in that 
particular sphere of activity. This is 
not enough either, for it becomes in- 
creasingly important to look ahead and 
to plan the work well in advance, so 
that the department does not get into 
a rut as so many departments do. 

One editor in giving his reason for 
not renewing a contract of this kind 
said: 

“We feel that there is too much 
sameness in your subject-matter, in 
its presentation, and in its arrange- 
ment. You nearly always begin with 
an illustration, make an application 
of this illustration, and then follow 
with a few reflections of a psychologi- 
cal nature. This may appeal to some, 
but we are convinced that our readers 
as a whole, prefer more variety and 
more thought-provoking discussion.” 

Departments are of many kinds and 
types. If it is to be a service depart- 
ment from which replies go to indi- 
vidual inquirers, these letters should 
be attended to as soon after the re- 
ceipt of the query as possible. A 
reader seeking information or advice 
who has awaited an answer for a long 
and wearisome time, loses interest, or 
perhaps has of necessity, obtained help 
elsewhere. 

Frequently such service departments 
are conducted by writers in their own 
offices and quite apart from the maga- 
zine headquarters. In that case, one 
cannot blame the managing editor to 
send out test letters occasionally to 
discover how promptly and conscien- 
tiously the work is being attended to 
for which he pays. 

A service department where there 
is a constant contact with real life 
problems, presented from the human 
interest standpoint, becomes a source 
of valuable material to the depart- 
ment editor. A digest of numerous 
inquiries on the same subject, indi- 
cates a widely felt need of help at 


that point. Frequently the editor-in- 
chief will commission the department 
writer or someone else, to prepare 
special articles dealing helpfully with 
such problems. Individual confidences, 
however, are never violated. 

A department editor makes a mis- 
take when he permits himself to be- 
come theoretical instead of intensely 
practical. A reader criticised a de- 
partment page in these words: 

“It is interesting enough, but when 
I’ve got all through with it, I never 
can remember a word of it next day. 
There isn’t a thing a fellow ‘can take 
with him and put into practice to 
enable him to do a better day’s work, 
to enjoy life more, to help him to 
save more money, or to make him 
more agreeable or pleasing to his 
companions. Some way or other that 
department has changed, for it never 
gets down to brass tacks any more.” 

About the same time the managing 
editor wrote to the department editor 
saying : 

“Try to incorporate into your page 
some practical suggestion every month. 
Tell the ‘just how’ and the ‘just why.’ 
I like to think that every reader will 
get something out of your work which 
is worth-while for him to carry around 
with him at least until the next issue 
comes out.” 

Still another editor-in-chief advised 
two department writers in his pub- 
lication to get away from the imper- 
sonal and the indefinite, and to make 
the page as chatty as possible by the 
free use of “I,” “your,” “our,” and 
“we.” 

Many times it is desirable that the 
material be in the nature of a breezy 
discussion, or a heart-to-heart talk. 
In fact, departments are most success- 
ful where reader and writer meet on 
a common ground and draw near to- 
gether in a helpful but dignified inti- 
macy. 

It is very necessary to remember in 
conducting most departments which 
offer advice, that nothing misleading 
be allowed to creep in; that people are 
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not stimulated to do ill-advised things 
for themselves, such as to attempt the 
home treatment of disease; or that 
they be given specific advice on- any 
subject where such advice is not likely 
to be perfectly safe because of un- 
familiarity with the facts. The pre- 
vention of disease and the recognition 
of early symptoms in order that skilled 
treatment be sought in time, offers a 
field for a legitimate department, but 
prescribing for ills at a distance, of 
encouraging self-medication are un- 
safe. All department advice should 
be thoroughly honest and reliable as 
far as it goes, but no unwarranted re- 
sponsibility should be attempted. 

It is much better to say: “I do not 
know; I am not in possession of 
enough facts to give you an intelligent 
opinion,” rather than to attempt to 
handle a situation to the possible de- 
triment of some person or some thing. 

Even a seemingly frivolous inquiry 
should be met seriously, for it is safe 
to assume that every inquirer is really 
in earnest and that the matter is vital 
to that individual. The following will 
illustrate that point: 

A letter was received by a depart- 
ment editor, earnestly begging-advice. 
It all appeared simple enough on the 
treatment of several male admirers. 
It all appeared simple enough on the 
face of it, and even rather silly, but 
there was a principle at stake and a 
moral side to the case which the edi- 
tor took up frankly and discussed in 
quite as thorough a manner as though 
the inquirer had been her own daugh- 
er. The reply was full of sympathy 
ind helpful suggestions, without being 
sreachy-teachy. 

Came back a reply which would 
warm the heart of anyone doing such 

ork conscientiously. It was the 

rompt confession that the letter of 
iquiry had been jointly concocted 
just for fun” by a group of girls in 
ne of our famous colleges. They 

id invented a mythical case, making 

all sound as dangerous as possible, 
«ithough apparently penned by an un- 


sophisticated girl. It had afforded 
them much entertainment in the pre- 
paration. The reply which came from 
these girls said in substance: 

“After such a perfectly splendid 
letter as you have written us, we, girls, 
think it would be too mean for any- 
thing to go on deceiving you. 

“We all gathered together in Beth’s 
room to hear the reply to our inquiry, 
and when we got through listening, 
you should have seen us! We were 
all leaning forward and some of the 
girls’ eyes were misty. At last one 
spoke up and said: ‘Oh, how mean 
of us to write such a made-up letter 
and how wonderful to receive such an 
earnest, understanding reply!’ For 
you ‘see, dear editor, that we knew 
from the way you had written that 
you loved girls, and we all just want 
you to know that you opened up ever 
so many possibilities to us in your dis- 
cussion of the situation we had pres- 
ented to you,—possibilities of which 
we had never thought. Even if we 
deceived you, we are glad in a way 
that we wrote that letter, for you will 
never know what it has meant to our 
little coterie in calling out a new and 
finer womanliness. One of the girls 
went home over Sunday and took it 
to show her mother. Will you for- 
give us for what we did if we are 
not sorry for doing it?” 

Or, suppose a letter came from a 
young man who confessed miserably 
to the contempt in which he was held 
because he dearly loved to design his 
sister’s costumes, to do fancy work, 
and even to dress dolls, when he was 
told by everyone that he should be out 
in the field plowing and performing 
a man’s tasks. 

And suppose that even the name 
signed to the letter looked suspiciously 
manufactured, would I, as a depart- 
ment editor, be justified in treating 
the matter sarcastically, or would it 
be better in any event, to write a 
sincere, kindly letter, suggesting the 
field of designing, or ladies’ tailoring, 
or even interior decorating as a seri- 
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ous study and life work which would 
afford an avenue for putting marked 
talents in the way of proper develop- 
ment? And if ways and means and 
places for obtaining such a training 
were added, wouldn’t it give the cor- 
respondent a respect for the depart- 
ment and a liking for it and for the 
magazine maintaining it? 

And suppose later letters followed, 
expressing deep gratitude, new self- 
respect and awakened joy in life, 
wouldn’t it seem splendidly worth- 
while to have taken the writer at face 
value? 

The department editor should take 
all queries seriously. The sesponsi- 
bility of doing otherwise is too great. 
Departments which do not call forth 
individual correspondence, must be 
handled thoughtfully or the one who 
pens the page will soon be writing to 
please himself in place of his readers. 
In order to do this, the department 
editor must mingle freely with the 
class of people to whom the magazine 
caters so as to know the interest up- 
permost in their minds at all times. 
He must know the editorial policy of 
the magazine thoroughly, and be skill- 
ful and tactful in harmonizing his 
material and its use. 

The editor-in-chief will be pleased 
with the conduct of a department 
when it meets the needs in full meas- 
ure, of his particular clientele. 

A well-conducted department is 
like an arm chair in a cosy 
corner in the home of a 
valued friend,—it is always 
ready and always helpful! 





Sport STORIES 
(Continued from page 11) 
sary to use to tell the story clearly. 
Some writers have the correct sense 
of story value; others bury their little 
stories in an avalanche of words, per- 
haps hoping thereby to receive a bigger 
check. In the shorter stories a clever 
touch of humor makes them particu- 
larly desirable to us. 


The longer sport story, one running 
to forty thousand words, for example, 
must have a sustained plot to hold the 
reader’s interest for that length. It 
should contain material that is not es- 
sentially connected with the game, but 
which is woven in with the sport in- 
terest. 

I have endeavored to present in this 
article how sport stories should be 
written to meet the requirements of 
the Top-Notch Magazine. I can speak 
for no other. I have not minimized 
the fact that they are difficult to write ; 
they are not to be dashed off in an 
hour or two, unless the author wants 
to have them dashed back as fast as 
the mail can carry them. 

For the serious writer, however, 
who takes pains with his work and 
is thoroughly informed as to the de- 
tails of any sport, who knows how to 
construct a story and can tell it enter- 
tainingly, there is a ready market here 
for all that he can produce, and at a 
good price. 





RUPERT HUGHES A SONG 
WRITER 


Rupert Hughes holds the local cine- 
matic championship for versatility. 
When he’s not writing original photo- 
plays for Goldwyn he’s on the stage 
watching the scenes shot. When 
neither of these occupations provide 
him enough work he turns out a mys- 
tery story which keeps half the world 
awake nights—and in between he 
writes poems and then sets them to 
heroic music. 

He appeared at the Gamut Club in 
Los Angeles recently as one of the 
honor guests and after he was elected 
an honorary member he sat down at 
the piano and played the difficult 
score to his recent dramatic song 
“Cain,” which Lawrence Tibbetts 
sang. The song depicts the emotions 
of Cain when he discovered that he 
had slain his brother, and promises to 
become one of the notable modern ad- 
ditions to vocal libraries. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN NEWS- 
PAPER WORK 


By Frederic H. Sidney 














THE great majority of successful 
writers began their careers as re- 
porters, journalists, or in some phase 
of newspaper work. According to 
Webster, a journalist is one who con- 
ducts or writes a newspaper; a re- 
porter simply reports for a newspaper. 
Newspaper work covers every field 
of writing, from fiction to news items. 
And it is the best training for those 
who wish to follow the profession of 
writing. 

Newspaper work affords a splendid 
opportunity for young writers to se- 
cure a hearing, see their work in print, 
and to spur them on to better things. 
At first the returns will be very small, 
but the experience gained from even 
writing letters on current events to 
your local newspaper will prove of 
great value. At the same time you 
are rendering a public service when 
writing on public questions, and sug- 
gesting solutions for the settlement of 
any important matter affecting the 
welfare of a part or the whole of the 
people. 

When Joseph Pulitzer purchased 
the New York World he said that a 
newspaper was “an institution that 
should always fight for progress and 
reform, never tolerate injustice or 
corruption, always fight demagogues 
of all parties, never belong to any 
party, always oppose privileged classes 
and public plunderers, never lack 
sympathy with the poor, remain de- 
voted to the public welfare, never be 
satisfied with merely printing news, 
always be independent, and never be 
afraid to attack a wrong. 

While a newspaper should have 
ideals, it is an economic product, pro- 
duced and sold the same as any other 
commodity. 


TTA EU 





One of my most interesting experi- 
ences in newspaper work was with a 
small city daily. I wrote a short story 
for the publication every day, which 
the paper used as a “filler” instead of 
the customary “boiler plate.” These 
stories were straight-away narrative, 
without plot, from five hundred to a 
thousand words long. For this work I 
was paid at the rate of a dollar a col- 
umn, the regular rate paid by such 
papers to their correspondents. just 
now I am contributing short nature 
stories, a paragraph or two long, for 
the “Kodak Column” of another 
country daily. 

A newspaper sells news and other 
reading matter to its readers and 
space to the advertisers. The value 
of the space depends upon the quan- 
tity and quality of its readers. 


Most newspaper writers begin their 
career with the country weekly in the 
rural printing office. Don Seitz, busi- 
ness manager of the New York 
World, began his newspaper work as 
“printers’ devil” on the Advertiser, 
published at Norway, Maine. It was 
part of his duty to pick up news items 
during his time off. The first item 
Seitz turned read like this: “Gran- 
ville Reed has a stalk of Southern 
corn in his garden thirteen feet high.” 
The editor read the item_and gave 
Seitz his first lesson in journalism. 
“You don’t tell who Mr. Reed is; you 
don’t say where he lives; you don’t 
make any point complimentary to 
him.” And the editor rewrote the 
item to read: “Former Selectman 
Granville Reed has an agricultural 
wonder in his well-kept garden on 
Upper Main street, in the shape of a 
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stalk of corn, which under his able 
attention has reached the extraordi- 
nary height of thirteen feet.” 

In order to successfully conduct a 
country weekly one must be a good 
mixer, and in sympathy with local 
conditions. As a rule, correspondents 
for local papers clip out the items they 
write for the paper, paste on to card- 
board or stiff paper, this is called a 
“string,” and turned into the editor 
at the end of each month, to be meas- 
ured and paid for. Very few local 
papers pay for headline space, as 
these are written in the office. Thirty 
years ago, as a country correspondent 
for the Associated Press, I kept my 
own string. This practice has been dis- 
continued by the big city papers, who 
keep the “strings” for their outside 
correspondents, and render payment, 
as a rule, ten days after publication, 
and in some cases after the fifteenth 
of each month. 

City dailies pay from five to eight 
dollars a column, less than column 
articles pro rata. The Manchester 
Guardian, Manchester, England, has 
paid me at the rate of three guineas 
per column for special articles (about 
fifteen dollars). 

In submitting articles to newspapers 
it is well to write across the top: 
“Submitted at your regular rates.” 
Unless you do some papers will use 
your article and not pay you for it. 
Photographs to illustrate articles are 
paid for at the rate of one to two 
dollars each. 

Everything is a “story” in a news- 
paper office, whether it is a two-line 
news item or an account of a murder. 
News gathering is the most fascinat- 
ing work connected with writing ; once 
a person gets into it, they find it hard 
to break away. One can use their 
imagination in writing news and at 
the same time not distort the facts. 

What spare time I have I devote 
to grinding out special articles, on all 
sorts of subjects, most of my material 
being obtained from the encyclopedia. 


I make these articles to fit local con- 
ditions, and as vivid as possible. In 
addition to this, I write biographical 
sketches of interesting local people, 
submitting photographs with the bio- 
graphical sketches. One of my 
sketches, for example, was that of 
John Baker Whitney, of Boston, the 
oldest railroad employe in the world 
in point of service; he served 65 years 
and eight months on New England 
railroads. 

Historical objects, picturesque 
houses, well-kept gardens, and women 
prominent in civic and social work all 
make good material for special art- 
icles. I also sell an occasional short 
story, and in this way I manage to 
average over a hundred dollars a 
month year in and year out. If I 
had more spare time I could do much 
better. He 


FIRST POET LAUREATE IN 
AMERICA 


The first official recognition of an 
American poet by a lawmaking body 
came during the recent session of the 
Legislature of Nebraska, when the 
Senate and the House passed a joint 
and concurrent resolution declaring 
John G. Neihardt Poet Laureate of 
Nebraska. This official action by a 
great western state was taken by way 
of recognizing the significance of the 
American epic cycle upon which 
Neihardt has been working steadily 
for seven years and of which The 
Song of Hugh Glass and The Song 
of Three Friends have now been pub- 
lished. The Splendid Wayfaring 
(Macmillan, 1920) is a prose work 
giving the historical background of 
these epics. Neihardt is now engaged 
in the third part of thé cycle, to be 
called The Song of Indian Wars. 





PursuE the world with your med- 


iocre products relentlessly, and soon 
you'll have it fleeing at your approach, 
but hold out something of merit, and 
you'll have it pursuing you.—W. Pete) 
Schramm. 
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ON BOTH SIDES OF THE 
EDITORIAL DOOR 


By An Editor. 








tHIIT 


ITTLE did I think, several years 
ago, when my first article was 
iccepted by a trade paper, that in the 
vear of our Lord, 1920, I would be 
paying out good money for the prod- 
ucts of other writers. In other words, 
ihat instead of looking in through the 
mail. chute at the editorial desk I 
vould be sitting at that self-same desk 
watching that same mail chute for in- 
coming, acceptable contributions. But 
since my work allows me now and 
then to forget my editorial duties and 
become an author I feel qualified to 
vrite on the subject of this article. 
When my task was to write and 
that only, I often read in The Editor 
the complaints of editors. Those— 
to my mind—rare birds, told of sloppy 
ork, poor typing and return-post- 
ge-less manuscripts. It seemed to 
ine then that such things were excep- 
tions. But today, gazing from the 
other side of the door I am in a posi- 
tion to second all that those editors 
said and at the same time add a few 
igling remarks of my own. 
Since I have chosen to write anony- 
iiously it might be well to explain 
iefly my position. I am a technical 
‘ditor of a trade paper representing 
e of the largest industries. My 
ide paper is one of the finest in its 
lustry. More superlatives might be 
plied but modesty does not permit 
‘mM. 
The trade paper is a weekly and as 
ch requires a considerable amount 
material. Difficulty in securing suf- 
ient manuscripts of the right quality 
increased through the fact that the 
lustry is country-wide with no 
gle trade center. This means that 


we must have representation of some 
sort in every section of the United 
States. 

Although it is difficult to estimate 
even roughly the number of words 
used in each issue of the sections over 
which I have control, I would judge 
that the 30,000 mark would always 
be passed with frequent ascensions to 
the 50,000 limit. Merely to edit this 
amount of text matter, not to mention 
the additional routine of engraving 
detail, arrangements for personal in- 
terviews and solicitation of special 
manuscripts, fills rather well the eight- 
hour day and the five and one half 
day week. These facts are given here 
as. reasons why the average editor is 
not able to be as human as many 
writers think he should be. He wants 
to be human but work comes first. 

After having overcome the obstacles 
of routine just mentioned I reach for 
the latest tray of manuscripts. I feel 
contented with my lot and am looking 
forward to the possible “unusual arti- 
cle.” This is what greets me: 

A 1200 word story appears first. 
The author has scribbled—not typed 
—his name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page. 
Right away I get a feeling that the re- 
mainder of the article will be as sloppy 
and I am not far wrong. Reading on 
down the page I need only one para- 
graph to tell me that his title does 
not apply to the text matter—but that 
doesn’t worry me because the title can 
be changed with little effort. How- 
ever, his deviltry does not stop there. 
He has typed his manuscript in single 
spacing and on half sheets. What is 
more, the paper he has used is poorer 
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in quality that what I use for scratch 
pads. To make matters supreme the 
half sheets have been produced, not 
by cutting neatly but by tearing, which 
has left an irregular, ragged edge. 

Now, can any one of the readers of 
this magazine imagine himself per- 
petrating a similar outrage? If he 
can he should stop the practice im- 
mediately for the sake of his future. 
The editor to whom he submits arti- 
cles clothed in that manner may, if 
the story is unusual, buy the work in- 
spite of the handicaps, but he is more 
likely to be prejudiced against it from 
the start. 

Enough metaphors have been ap- 
plied already to such occurrences but 
I hope I may be pardoned for one 
more. This particular contribution 
just described seems to me to be like 
a loaf of bread offered by a sales- 
man to a housewife. Says the sales- 
man: “Here, you, here’s some bread. 
Do you want it? Yeh, I know it’s 
done up in a soiled wrapper and ain’t 


any too palatable but its all I got, so 
you’d better take it.” 

If the housewife is hungry, if there 
isn’t another store in town or if her 
shopping time is limited she may buy 


it. It’s the same with editors. If we 
are hard up we'll take the shabby 
manuscript but we won’t trade again 
at that particular author’s shop unless 
we have to. 

Continuing our search for the “un- 
usual” we come upon a criminal of 
a different sort. He is the writer who 
has gone over his work with a soft 
pencil making corrections in spelling 
and phraseology befofe sending it on 
to me. It is evident that the version 
we are looking at is the first and only 
one from his brain and typewriter. 
Very often, too, he believes himself 
an expert proofreader and covers his 
margins with hieroglyphics of won- 
derful but mysterious designs. It 
were better for this man had he 
forgotten the corrections and the 
proofing. 


And so on, through the trayful of 
thick envelopes. Of course, not all 
or even a large percentage, are as bad 
as the examples quoted here but there 
are too many of the culls for our 
peace of mind. Writers who write 
for business or who are trying to, 
might use a sprinkle of good old- 
fashioned horse sense without harm 
and surely with benefit to the editors 
who get their “stuff.” 


Even though the Editor were to 
turn over his entire issue to me for 
an essay on the subject I would be 
unable to set forth completely and ex- 
haustively all the various inconsisten- 
cies of the trade-paper contributor. 
They are legion. I meet new ones 
each day. An odd freak is sure to 
turn up tomorrow or the next day or 
at least before the week is out. 


There is nothing new in any in- 
struction I would give to the writers 
who are attempting to place their out- 
put. Having been on “both sides of 
the door” I would make the simple 
suggestion that every manuscript be 
made to look and read the best the 
author knows how. Appearance isn’t 
everything but it gives your “literary 
baby” a mighty good start in life. If 
an editor continues to reject your sub- 
missions you are entitled to know 
why, and most editors will tell you 
frankly. A letter to an editor accom- 
panying your manuscript isn’t neces- 
sary nor does it do any harm provid- 
ing its contents are merely explana- 
tory. Never send a begging or be- 
seeching letter, for it will do more 
harm than good. Don’t try to wheedle 
or shame us into accepting your work 
if we don’t like it. We are but hu- 
man and—given the chance—will act 
like humans, and somehow or other 
we feel that we know our field just a 
bit better than the best of our con- 
tributors. Perhaps we don’t but we 
hold our positions as long as we make 
our employers think so. 
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GETTING A HUMAN INTEREST 
STORY 


By Henrietta Rodman 


& 
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WANTED to write. To be exact, 

I had written, but my stuff had 
been rejected. 

As I lay despairing on the beach 
at Cape Cod, I confided my troubles 
to a professor, who later became a 
phychologist of international reputa- 
tion. In that half-hour I learned more 
about myself than I had in the twenty- 
two years of my life before. I dis- 
covered that living in a narrow’ en- 
vironment and never seeking intellec- 
tually, emotionally or socially to get 
outside of it, was the cause of my 
unhappiness and my inability to write. 

“What shall I do?” I asked. 

“Get out of this,” he answered, and 
lectured me. 


Thirty hours later I was on board 
a Fall River boat on my way to New 


York. I had no money, but I was 
not daunted; rather, the adventure 
grew in zest. My psychologist had 
said to me: “Put aside any advan- 
tages that you may have of education 
'r position, and go out to discover 
yourself as a human being. Take 
such work as a woman who has no 
advantages could get and try to live 
on what she earns.” 
Mindful of my limitations, I went 
Paterson, and by noon of the first 
iy I had a job scrubbing a bakery. 
''d never scrubbed before, and the 
bakery, as I recall it, was several 
iles long. I came to appreciate the 
ssionate sincerity of those pilgrims 
who crawled on their knees to the 
scat of pardon. By the time I had 
iched the rear door, I felt that I 
d done penance not only for all 
st sins, but for a possible future 
: of crime. 


The old lady who kept the bakery 
gave me a marvelous supper of fried 
eggs, fresh buns with raisins in them, 
and a huge glass of milk. I never 
tasted food so delicious. I had had 
nothing since breakfast. She told 
me I might come in and clean the 
bakery for her every week, and even 
hinted that she might some time take 
me in as a junior partner. The ad- 
venture had begun, and I went off 
light-hearted, though stiff-kneed, to 
find a lodging for the night. 


I consulted each policeman whom I 
met — sometimes flippant, some- 
times indifferent, and always ignorant. 
At last, one kindlier than the rest, 
sent me to an “intelligence office” 
where, as he said, they lodged “the 
greenhorns.” There I found a bed 
for twenty-five cents, but I could not 
sleep in it. I had seen the phrase, 
“infested by the vermin,” but I had 
had no real idea of what it meant 
until I attempted to sleep in that bed. 
I spent the night on a chair near the 
window, my head resting on my arms 
on the sill. Next morning I started 
early, determined to find a place to 
sleep before I looked for work. For- 
tunately, I saw the sign of the Salva- 
tion Army, and feeling myself secure, 
I set out, brisk with the courage of 
the morning, to find a job. 


At the thirtieth place I found one. 
There seems to be some magic in the 
number thirty. Barrie, in “My Lady 
Nicotine,” tells of twenty-nine rejec- 
tions of his manuscript. And it was 
my experience, day after day, that the 
face of my fate would soften by the 
time I had received twenty-nine re- 
fusals. 
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My second job was in a lunch-room 
near a factory. When the whistle 
blew, a tidal wave of men, hot, dirty, 
tired, swept across the street and 
dropped noisily into the hard chairs. 
I was sent out of the kitchen to meet 
them with a curious incantation 
taught me by the cook: “Lammer 
beefstoo, hamineggs, pig’s feet ’n 
liver!” The men flung back at me 
distorted fragments of my _ speech, 
and these it was my duty to report 
faithfully to the cook—to stagger 
back into the dining-room, carrying 
a tray laden with dishes, which my 
fearful imagination heard at every 
step slide crashing to the floor. After 
the first few trips, I had no more 
sense of effort in remembering or 
serving. I had become swiftly and 
effectively automotized. 

After the place was cleared by the 
whistle at one o’clock, I heard the 
proprietor say to the cook, “D’jer 
see the noo girl handle the rush?” 
A whiff of pride freshened for me 
the cabbage-laden air, and when the 
sweeping and the “redding up” was 
done, I went out to a little park and 
began to write. Something had been 
set free in me in spite of last night’s 
lodging for greenhorns. I was happy 
and for the first time I felt that I 
was “making good.” To be sure, I 
was functioning on the lowest plane 
of human achievement, but I found a 
thrill even in that. 

From the park I went to the “Sal- 
vation Army Shelter,” and tasted for 
the first time the flavor of charity. 
I paid twelve cents for my bed, and 
it was evidently far less than it cost, 
if the measure of the difference was 
the condescension of the matron. The 
beds were absolutely clean. About 
midnight, a disheveled woman rose 
from the cot next to mine and lay 
down beside me. ‘ 

“Hush!” she muttered ; “don't make 
no noise or the —— ull put me out.” 

“Go into your own bed!” I whis- 
pered, fiercely. 





“Don’tcha drive me out—don’tcha 
now, honey! I can’t stand to be alone 
wid myself.” : 

“What’s the matter with you?” I 
was lying at the extreme edge of the 
bed, and yet. withheld from jumping 
up out of it by a sort of compassion 
for her detestableness. By the night 
light in the ward, I saw her bloated, 
stupid face. 

“What’s the matter with you?” 

‘I’m no good, that what’s the mat- 
ter with me. I can’t work and can’t 
make no money no other way now. 
I can’t even drink. Tomorrow I’m 
going out on the tracks, and that'll 
be the end of me.” She began to cry. 

This was the first time I had met 
tragedy. The woman had stopped 
crying and lay gasping and shudder- 
ing. As I looked at her I came to 
know the meaning of fear. Soon she 
crawled out of my bed, back to her 
own, and I lay staring at the gray 
shadows on the white wall until the 
night light faded in the dawn. Then 
I got up and dressed, went out into 
the park, and sat there until the 
people who could afford to have oth- 
ers work for them awoke and there 
was work to be found. 

So I lived for a month and dis- 
covered a few beautiful things and 
some that were terribly ugly. I found 
the joy of work—almost any kind of 
work that was not monotonous and 
not too hard. I found the amazing 
kindness and generosity of the poor. 
I found the possibility of comrade- 
ship with almost any kind of human 
being—‘That thread of the underly- 
ing beauty that runs through all and 
doth all unite.” And when I went 
with my story to one of the great 
New York dailies, I found the job 
that I had always dreamed of. 





Ir you are deciding to enter the 
writing game for a lucrative profe>- 
sion, better not—better decide to ent«r 
it for a fascinating pastime.—l!’. 
Peter Schramm. 
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“THE NEW HORIZON IN LOVE 
AND LIFE,” by Mrs. Havetockx 
Exxis (Macmillan), is the title given 

to the collected papers.of Mrs. Ellis, 

who died in 1916. There is a preface 
by Edward Carpenter, and an intro- 
duction by Marguerite Tracy contain- 
ing many suggestive criticisms of the 
modern American college girl. The 
papers are of an extraordinary scope 
and power. From Eugenics and 

Divorce, their. subjects range to 

“Democracy in the Kitchen” and 

“War, An Ancient Virtue and a 

Modern Vice.” There is a very ex- 

pressive portrait taken by Arnold 

Genthe, for frontispiece. 

“AS IT WAS IN THE BEGIN- 
NING,” by ArtHUR TRAIN (Mac- 
millan ). 

Here is a story that will never re- 
ceive the compliment of being handed 
io every employe; but every employer 
should ponder it. It is significant of 
he growing tendency to allow Jack a 
little more time to play, to give him 
in Opportunity to rest from the nerv- 
us tension of business and come back 
to his daily grind freshened in mind 
and spirit. Mr. Train’s story not only 
brings out the value accruing from 
tis tendency in modern business, but 
ilso does its bit toward developing 

iendliness between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

“THE GOSPEL AND THE 
PLOW,” SamueL HiGGInBoTToM 
(Macmillan ), is a straight-from-the- 

s,oulder report of his years in India. 

| here are chapters on India’s poverty 
aid illiteracy, caste, mission industries, 

‘ cattle problem, the British Gov- 
ernment, ete. Eighty per cent of the 

pulation of India gets its living from 
the soil. Because of the climate, this 





will doubtless be true for many years 
to come. At first Mr. Higginbottom 
could not convince the authorities of 
the need for agricultural education. 
Then he came back to attend an agri- 
cultural college in the United States, 
and to collect money to start his work. 
In two years he was graduated B. Sc. 
in agriculture and has raised $30,000. 
In view of the present agitation in 
India, and of the agitation against 
sritain by certain forces in America, 
it is interesting to read Mr. Higgin- 
bottom’s words as to the “positive, 
constructive side of the British ad- 
ministration.” He looks forward, with 
many educated Indians, to the success 
of the newly-formed Indian Parlia- 
ment. 
EMPLOYMENT PSYCHOLOGY, 
Henry C. Linx (Macmillan), has 
had the hearty commendation of em- 
ployers and of psychologists, the 
country over. It was written partially 
as a result of his investigation, toward 
the end of the war, in a large ammu- 
nition factory in New England. 
“THE MISSING MAN,” Mary R.P. 
Hatcu (Four Seas Company). 
There were the strange trips in the 
spring of each year. He could not 
explain them even to his wife, and no 
one knew where he went. It was 
from one of these absences that he 
did not return. There was a beautiful 
lady with green hair, whom no one 
had ever seen before, and who left 
town on the same train with him that 
last time. But even she could furnish 
no clue to his sudden and inexplicable 
disappearance. There was the fruit- 
less search of the detective ; the weak- 
ening of public opinion; the damning 
evidence againt him—and then came 
his return. But that last was due only 
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to the wonderful fidelity of his wife. 
As a writer of detective fiction, Mrs. 
Hatch is well known. In “The Miss- 
ing Man,” however, she has brought 
a new quality into the strangeness of 
her stories. Not only will those who 
like romance, adventure and mystery 
find it well worth the reading, but the 
scientist with a leaning toward psychic 
research will follow the queer twist 
that Mrs. Hatch has given her solu- 
tion with more than a- moderate in- 
terest. 

“THE HOUSE OF STRENGTH,” 
Epwin Brown (Four Seas Com- 
pany), is a novel of the crusade 

against tuberculosis, by the author of 

“Broke: The Man Without the 

Dime.” Throughout the years of Mr. 

Brown’s' shoulder-to-shoulder study 

of our national problems of poverty 

and unemployment there came to him 
the continuous pleading for a chance 
from that vast army of citizens suffer- 
ing from the Great White Plague, 
most of whom cannot obtain the rest, 
food and freedom from worry neces- 
sary for their recovery. On his ob- 
servation of these unfortunate thou- 
sands enduring untold hardships, yet 
ever buoyed up by the hope of ulti- 
mate recovery, he has built up an in- 
tensely interesting story, the characters 
of which are, of course, fictitious, but 
the incidents and facts revealed are 

real. “The House of Strength” is a 

vivid story written by a man whose 

work for the unfortunate of all kinds 

is as sincere as it is well known. 

“THINGS THAT HAVE INTER- 
ESTED ME,” Arnotp BENNETT 
(Doran Company). 

What Arnold Bennett frankly 
thinks. Mr. Bennett is vitally inter- 
ested in life and people. “The Old 
Wives Tale,” “Clayhanger,” and his 
many other stories prove his surpris- 
ing vision and depth of insight into 
human character with all its weakness 
and its strength. Here in a group of 
typically apropos sketches he talks of 
the things of our day—things material 


and of the spirit—which have caught 
his and our own attention. From the 
“Psychology of Russia” and “Finish- 
ing Books” to “Gaming,” “Life of a 
Girl” and “Bicarbonate of Soda,” Ar- 
nold Bennett gives his thoughts free 
rein as only a born raconteur can. 

“SNOW OVER ELDEN,” Tuomas 

Moutt (Doran Company). 

The first novel of the young English 
poet who has recently made his mark 
as the founder and editor of “Voices,” 
a unique journal of poetry and criti- 
cism. “ ‘Snow Over Elden’ is a con- 
tinuous delight. First novel or no, 
Mr. Moult yields place to few as 
raconteur. It is his craft to make dia- 
lect a thing of delight, to picture Der- 
byshire in the fine, even tones with 
which Blackmore endowed Devon and 
Somerset, to find romance in the toast- 
ing of sausages, adventure in the 
swirling snow-drifts. There is not a 
passage in the book that could be well 
spared, not a sentence that does not 
ring true. Finely wrought and highly 
polished, bereft of the qualities that 
make a bad novel and endowed with 
those that make a goo done, ‘Snow 
Over Elden’ is a book to be read, and 
re-read, and finally to take its place 
beside ‘Lorna Doone’ on the _ book- 
shelf.” 


Will Rogers Edits Shakespeare 


Shakespeare has been “edited” 
again. The new Colley Cibber is 
none other than Will Rogers, erst- 
while “Follies” favorite, and now 
playing in his latest Goldwyn picture, 
“Doubling for Romeo,” the accredited 
authors of which are William Shakes- 
peare and Elmer Rice. When the 
time came (as it generally does) for 
titling, Rogers took the lines of the 
bard and translated them into the 
American language, giving them the 
Rogers touch of humor. A cablegram 
was subsequently received from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon declaring that the bones 
of the immortal poet hadn’t even 
turned over once, 
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A PACK OF GREETING CARDS 


By Claire D. Senseman 


ZAM 








VAT i] 


“ATOW isn’t that clever!” you say, 
as you read the lines upon a 
newly arrived Christmas card. And 
then—because you’ve been rhyming 
things from childhood you suddenly 
decide to obey the gentle nudging of 
the spirit within, then and there vow- 
ing that you’ll find out if the “old im- 
pulse” is really any good after all. 

Your efforts are completed. You’ve 
come out fairly well, with a passable 
verse, and very rosy cheeks, the latter 
due to your having strenuously chased 
after some rather elusive words cal- 
culated to rhyme with other words 
just as contrary. 

Upon the back of your greeting 
card you find an address. With all of 
the thrill of one’s first appearance in 
public you copy and carefully enclose 
the result of your first heavy concen- 
tration. 

Wonder of wonders! It took! A 
check—small ’tis true—but a real check 
nevertheless has arrived. You hasten 
to cash it in fearing lest the publisher 
might change his mind. Secretly 
you would have preferred to have 
framed it. 

Thereafter for weeks you keep 
wondering to yourself if that publisher 
could have been laboring under some 
unholy influence, such as intoxication! 

And now your spare hours—and 
some that you oughtn’t to spare—are 
devoted to the all-absorbing problem 
‘f how best to write verses calculated 
\o fit fifty-seven varieties of greeting 
cards. You will probably burn the 
family potatoes, neglect to sew on 

our husband’s buttons, or even forget 
‘o lead an important missionary meet- 
ng, but never for the rest of your 
natural life will you be able to let go 
his thing which has now gotten its 
hold upon you. 





TITHE 


To some, this writing verses for 
greeting cards may seem very simple, 
and to such who may insist that the 
enormity of the task involved is a bit 
over estimated, let said person try, 
upon some smothering day in July, 
when one’s most crying need is ice- 
water, to wax enthusiastic over “yule 
logs” and “falling snow”! For then 
it is that most publishers are in the 
market for the Christmas subject. 

One method there is, however, 
which will invariably prove effective, 
and will help to instill into one’s soul 
some of the spirit of Christmas, and 
that is, to have always on hand a col- 
lection of Christmas cards, with— 
mark you—none but the best type of 
verse on each. 

Cards may thus serve as an inspira- 
tion for any subject whatever. Often 
one little word or a tiny lighted candle 
pictured thereon may start one’s 
thoughts moving in the right direction, 
—which direction would of course be 
away from the thought expressed by 
that other person whose verse is acting 
as your model. Not even the humble 
verse-writer of greeting cards would 
wish to market other than her very 
own thoughts. 

To continue enumerating the dif- 
ficulties attendent upon verse writing, 
one has only to think of the Valentine 
texts. “Sentiments without too much 
sentiment” is the continuous cry of the 
editor. The very word “Valentine” 
naturally brings to mind things affec- 
tionate. As it is quite the most dread- 
ful taste to show one’s feeling of joy 
or pain or affection in public, just so 
the valentine verse must contain no 
words that might be associated with 
the real valentine spirit. 

The same may be said of the Friend- 
ship verse. Love your friend if you 
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will, but under no circumstances men- 
tion that love in your greeting ! 

While Valentines are supposed to 
contain much of the element of light- 
ness, the Friendship verse may, on the 
other hand, be quite serious in its tone. 
Much warmth of feeling, too, may be 
expressed within it, though not so 
much so that it will border on the 
sentimental. And who says it’s easy 
to arrive at this proper amount of 
warmth after one has been called 
upon perhaps to lend one’s friend one’s 
only good umbrella! 

Of the large variety of subjects 
upon which to write for the greeting 
card publisher, only three have so far 
been touched upon. But any one in- 
terested has but to study the stock in 
the shops to discover that these sub- 
jects cover every occasion in life, 
whether of sadness or of joy. They 
also link themselves with all relation- 
ships in life,—with perhaps one ex- 
ception—so far as I have been able to 
learn no editor has called upon us to 
wax sentimental over Somebody’s Pet 
Poodle ! 

In conclusion, if any one hath an 
aptitude for rhyming and find them- 
selves in need of stamps or face pow- 
der, let them get acquainted with the 
needs of the Greeting Card Publisher, 
and if you deliver the sort of goods 
which his particular firm likes, you 
will be greatly compensated by 
courtesy and encouragement, to say 
nothing of the checks, ranging any- 
where from one to five dollars for a 
verse of four to eight lines. 

Other compensation there is in see- 
ing one’s verses all dressed up in at- 
tractive hand-painted fashion and dis- 
played in the big shops. At first this 
sort of thing is likely to go to your 
head and you will almost ruin your- 
self—financially. But time will bring 
you balance and no longer will you 
have the wild desire to acquaint the 
saleslady and the shoppers that: ‘here 
are some of your verses! 

Then there is the annual Card Show 


which you are privileged to attend 
through the invitation of the firm for 
whom you chance to be working. 
There, by coming into personal touch 
with both publisher and the big buyer, 
such inspiration is gained as will carry 
you through many months of hard 
work,—and who knows but that your 
fortune may lie in—A Pack of Greet- 
ing Cards! 





Just Wuat AN EpiTrI0on Is 


(Continued from page 27) 
of a good book, a good writer, skillful 
merchandising and honest advertising 
on a big scale, to make a best seller. 

The principal trouble is that most 
people—and a lot of publishers among 
them—think a best seller is an arti- 
ficial product, a consciously machine- 
made thing. It is not; it is essentially 
a human thing, a thing of fine feeling 
and sincerity, a thing that is in tune 
with millions of hearts, and which, 
because it carries with it a note of 
joy, is deserving of every bit of suc- 
cess it wins. 

There are many who have the opin- 
ion that if a book is popular and sells 
—it simply can’t be worth while—that 
the fact that it is popular is enough 
to condemn; that the really worth- 
while books could not be popular— 
because people would not understand 
them. 

It reminds me of the following in- 
cident that a friend of mine—Mr. 
Pitkin—related to me. 

“T picked up a_tattered old book 
the other day,” he said, “the kind one 
discovers up in grandmother’s attic. 

“It was written, so the title-page 
said, by one Vicestmus Knox, Master 
of Arts, and published in England in 
the year 1787. 

“Poor old Mr. Knox! What he 
said about the manners and morals 
of his day sounded very familiar. He 
lamented the good old days—as we 
of 1921 lament the good old days. 
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“But what amused me most, in Mr. 
Knox, were his comments on the 
authors of his day. He said there 
were too many of them; that they 
were shallow, interested in making 
money rather than literature, and a lot 
of other mean things like that. 


“This he wrote in the year 1787, 
during the very period when Fielding, 
Sterne, Richardson, Smollett, Gold- 
smith, Robert Burns, and many others 
were producing their immortal novels 
and poems! 


Poor old scholar! He was living in 
one of the greatest periods of English 
literature and didn’t know it! He was 
short-sighted. He failed to realize 
that when authors win the love and 
admiration of vast numbers of people 
it is because they are good authors 
and not because the public has poor 
taste. 


“There have always been — there 
will always be — people like Mr. Vice- 
simus Knox, who feel that the only 
good author is the dead author, and 
the only good story an unpopular 
story. But the great public knows 
better and unfailingly claims its own.” 


That is the reason names like James 
Oliver Curwood, Peter B. Kyne, Gene 
Stratton Porter, Coningsby Dawson, 
Joseph C. Lincoln, Rex Beach and the 
rest have become familiar to almost 
every one who ever reads, and are 
admired in our day, just as Fielding, 
Smollet and others were admired in 
theirs. And that is also the reason 
why “editions” vary so much in size. 
One book may be a “best seller” with 
a single edition, another relatively 
unknown with ten. 





Ir the world spurns your labors, 
you may be sure that you have not 
produced anything worth while, be- 
cause the world clamors for such, and 
its rewards are in most instances very 
liberal—_W. Peter Schramm. 


CYCLES—SLUMPS AND 
SPURTS 


By Grorcia MAxweELt. 

A while back, when I was a sub-deb 
at this writing business, I was enor- 
mously distressed when I hied me, per 
schedule, to my typewriter at eight of 
a gay May morning, oiled the back 
rod, tooth-brushed off the keys, in- 
serted the paper, and—waited. Noth- 
ing dripped from my panting spirit, 
no mad rush of words bubbled from 
a fevered brain, Pegassus simply 
wasn’t trotting. I felt exactly like 
revising, or retyping. I just ached to 
polish a story | had written a week 
ago, and which was curing, as all the 
authorities said it must cure before 
being done over. 

But also the authorities said one 
must write by rote, as it were, and 
as I played bridge by one authority, 
so now I wrote by another. 

I have had my coming out party 
now. Indeed, I come out often and 
more often, and I now revise and 
polish when I feel like revising and 
polishing, and create when I feel like 
creating. I run in cycles, creating 
madly for a couple of weeks, frivoling 
a few days, and then re-writing, pol- 
ishing and revising for maybe two 
weeks. I run as smoothly and as 
regularly as a clock, and more success- 
fully than some clocks I know. I find 
I cannot create new plots, new char- 
acters, new presentations for long at 
a time. My brain, even when on a 
straight fish diet, refuses to be driven 
to exhaustion, but being oiled by rest 
and a game of golf, during which time 
it has picked up, tabulated, cataloged, 
and pigeon-holed an incredible number 
of things that later bob out at the 
most useful places, it responds beauti- 
fully to further prodding. 

I spurt awhile, and I slump awhile, 
and each slump I make as useful as 
the following spurt. It’s like skating 
in the teeth of a strong wind, then 
turning and gliding back. Give your- 
self up to either, and each is a delight. 
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be found in this column. 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, 
the needs of various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from 
editors and announcements of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will 








Prize Contests 

Mr. Edison wants a phrase which 
will emphasize that the new Edison 
is an instrumentality by which the 
true beauties and the full benefits of 
music can be brought into every home. 
The phrase must clearly distinguish 
the new Edison from all other sound- 
reproducing devices. 

For the phrases which most - aptly 
and most completely express this idea, 
in the opinion of the judges, Mr. Edi- 
son will award cash prizes as follows: 

First Prize 
Second Prize........$2,000 
THM ETM: 6. cs lece $1,000 

20 Next best Phrases, $100 each 

It is not necessary to be the owner 
of a New Edison in order to com- 
pete. The contest is open to every- 
body. No phrase submitted shall be 
more than eight words in length. A 
hyphenated word will count as one. 
Phrases may be original—or may be 
quotations from well-known authors. 
Ideas, rather than literary style, will 
be considered. 

All phrases must be submitted on 
answer blanks prepared especially for 
the contest. These answer blanks are 
free, and may be obtained from us. 
Any individual may submit as many 
phrases as he wishes. But each phrase 
must be submitted on a separate blank. 

All phrases should be addressed: 
$10,000 Contest Department, Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
Phrases must be mailed prior to Sep- 
tember 2, 1921. The awards will be 
made as early after the close of the 
contest as possible. In case of ties, 


the full amount of the prizes tied for 
will be given each tying contestant. 

All questions concerning the con- 
test will be answered by the Edison 
dealer in your locality. 

* x * 

Physical Culture is offering $1,000 
in prizes—four prizes from $500 to 
$100—for the best letter on “My 
Greatest Problem—How I Solved 
It.” Three thousand words. Con- 
test closes September Ist. This con- 
test is in line with the recent editorial 
policy of giving particular attention 
to personal problems. 

Photographs of the body beautiful 
and of beautiful babies are welcome. 

The noted Lester Park-Edward 
Whiteside photoplay, “Empty Arms,” 
is creating quite a sensation. It has 
inspired. the song, “Empty Arms,” 
which contains only one verse and a 
chorus. A good second verse is 
wanted, and to the writer of the best 
one submitted, a prize of $500.00 cash 
will be paid. This contest is open to 
everybody. You simply write the 
words for a second verse—it is not 
necessary that you see the photoplay 
before doing so. Send us your name 
and address, and we shall send you 
a copy of the words of the first verse 
and chorus, the rules of the contest, 
and a short synopsis of this wonder- 
ful photoplay. It will cost you noth- 
ing to enter the contest. Write postal 
or letter today to the Contest Editor 
of “Empty Arms,” Lester Park- 
Edward Whiteside Photoplay Produc- 
tions, 214 W. 34th St., Suite No. 33, 
New York City. . 
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The Dial announces that on Jan- 
nary 1, 1922, and annually thereafter, 
it will pay to some young American 
writer $2,000, and that there will be 
no string to it. They say that this is 
intended to acknowledge the service 
to letters of one of those who have 
contributed to The Dial in the pre- 
ceding year. The Dial is not institut- 
ing a competition, so the money is 
not a prize, and there are no special 
terms or conditions. The sum of 
$2,000. is intended to represent the 
equivalent of a year’s leisure. No 
restriction will be put upon the recip- 
ient, however, and he or she will be 
free to spend the money in any way. 


Literary and Fiction Magazines 


SNAPPY STORIES, 37 West 
39th Street, New York, want light, 
humorous stories, and stories with 
sex interest, preferably treated in a 
frank manner. Events must move at 
a brisk pace, and the style must be 
engagingly readable. Novelettes for 
both magazines should be from 12,000 
to 15,000 words, and short stories 
from 2,000 to 4,000 words. They 
also use bright one and two-page fil- 
lers, epigrams, and verse, and their 
rates for this sort of material are 
very good. 


LIVE STORIES, 37 West 39th 
Street, New York, write: “We are 
using action-fiction, stories of adven- 
ture, romance, mystery, and thrills 
of all sorts. Sex interest is optional. 
Yarns for this magazine must hold 
the reader’s interest from the first 
paragraph and lead him on breath- 
lessly to the finish. The number of 
words in novelettes is the same as for 
‘Snappy Stories.” 


G. T. LARSON, 44 West 97th St., 
New York City, wants short classical 
lrama stories up to 2,500 words, in- 
luding only two characters — male 
nd female—and only the conversa- 
ion existing between the two charac- 


ters. Omit wearing apparel and fea- 
tures. Scene: street or in a park. 
Stories must have a moral climax. A 
little comedy allowed. Can be a 
“Lover’s Quarrel” or an unusual love 
affair, or Brother and Sister, or 
Father and Daughter, but must have 
merit. ° 


VOICES, Room 18, Steinert Hall, 
Boston, Mass., is launched in the in- 
terest of poetry, that is, just as one 
more outlet. Because we believe that 
poetry is broader than a fad, and 
wider than a cult, we shall disregard, 
as terms, both tradition and mod- 
ernity. 

SHORT STORIES, Garden City, 
L. I., New York, is a fiction magazine . 
using material dealing with adventure, 
mystery, humor, business, out-of- 
doors, etc., of strong masculine ap- 
peal, and we prefer stories in which 
strong emphasis is laid on plot and 
action. We do not use stories of sex 
appeal nor any stories in which there 
is anything stronger than a minor love 
interest. We do not buy material 
much ahead and are, therefore, never 
“stocked up.” We use a complete 
novel in each issue of the magazine, 
serials, novelettes, and shorter mate- 
rial running from four to ten thou- 
sand words. 

ADVENTURE, Spring and Mac- 
dougal Streets, New York, is in the 
market for good, clean stories of ac- 
tion of any size up to book length. 
We avoid the morbid and supernatu- 
ral, psychological, problem or sophis- 
ticated stories and stories that glorify 
crime. We use very little poetry and 
almost no fact articles. Payment on 
acceptance. Arthur S. Hoffman is the 
editor. 

LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, Street 
& Smith, publishers, 7th Avenue and 
15th Street, New York, uses love 
stories patterned after the old-fash- 
ioned melodrama, but modern in every 
respect. A villain is an indispensable 
adjunct. Fiction of any length will 
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be considered so long as it is full of 
romance, thrilling situations and 
pathos, but stories of 4,000 to 5,000 
words are especially needed at pres- 
ent. Amita Fairgrieve is the editor. 


ELIZABETH B. CANADAY i 
now the managing editor of People’s 
Popular Monthly, succeeding Miss 
Ann Austin. 

LESLIE’S, 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, is going to be in the mar- 
ket for any well-written, entertaining, 
worth-while features, regardless of 
what their subjects may be. We are 
no longer going to limit ourselves to 
“business” articles. 

We will greatly prefer contribu- 
tions which are short—from 1,500 
words to 2,500 words; but an excep- 
tion will always be made in the case 
of unusually meritorious manuscripts 
that are particularly timely. 

We most certainly do not want dry- 
as-dust essays and other sleep-provok- 
ing dissertations. We want anything 
that is worthy of being presented to 
our readers and that will help to make 
“Leslie’s” interesting. 

We plan to use one piece of fiction 
a week. Henceforth our stories are 
going to be varied in type. We are 
not going to care whether their plots 
are laid in Africa, India, America, or 
Timbuctoo. We are not going to in- 
sist on the presence in them of “love 
interest” or any other particular kind 
of interest. All we are going to de- 
mand is that they be well-wrought, 
entertaining enough to compel the at- 
tention of those who read them, and 
short—not over 3,000 words. 

The photographs that we buy are 
going to be a bit out of the ordinary. 
They are to be what might be called 
“wonder pictures’— snapshots of 
dramatic events worthy of occupying 
a full page in “Leslie’s.” They must 
be clearly defined and easy to repro- 
duce effectively. For the kind of 
photos we want we are willing to pay 
unusually well. 

Remember that we are going to be 
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constructive—not destructive; that 2 
cleverly written “lead”—an anecdote 
or breezy conversation, for example— 
will do much to make an article read- 
able; that, where it is possible, manu- 
scripts should be accompanied by good 
photographs; and that brevity is, in 
our eyes, a great virtue. We need 
good verse also. 


LITTLE STORY MAGAZINE, 
805 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., changed its name to BRIEF 
STORIES, and enlarged its size with 
the July number, which appeared June 
Ist. It is therefore in need of more 
material. The short, unusual story 
of any theme whatever, so long as it 
possesses some distinction, is desired 
in lengths from 1,000 to 2,500 words. 
Payment is made on acceptance. 

ACE HIGH, 799 Broadway, New 
York, is a new publication. Sport, 
out-door adventure, detective, and 
Western stories are wanted. It is a 
man’s magazine, and all stories for it 
must be of the sturdy, red-blooded 
type to appeal to men. It will use no 
poetry, but will print serials of from 
40,000 to 60,000 words. Short stories 
of from 3,000 to 6,000 words, and 
novelettes of from 12,000 to 25,000 
words, are also desired. 

TELLING TALES, 799 Broad- 
way, New York, particularly want 
stories with a strong psychological 
twist or those which are concerned 
with problems of interest to women. 
Stories of the stage or society are also 
desired. The sex interest, if present, 
must be delicately handled. Preferred 
length of stories is the same as for 
“Ace High,” but no continued stories 
are used by the older magazine. 
Poems of more than thirty-two lines 
can very seldom be used, but prose 
fillers of one or two hundred words 
are always welcome. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPAN- 
ION, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, writes: “Fiction for this maga- 
zine must tell a story. It must tell it 
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well—that is, according to accepted 
standards of good writing. The story 
must be worth telling. The theme 
must be interesting to the average 
normal human being. It may be a 
story of love, mystery, humor, pathos, 
childhood, youth, old age, men, 
women, home life, business life; its 
scenes may be laid anywhere on earth, 
in the past, present, or future. It may 
have plot and action, or merely at- 
mosphere. It may be by an unknown 
writer or by the most famous. We 
merely want to be convinced that a 
great number of our readers will en- 
joy reading it. The Woman’s Home 
Companion has just now a special 
need of short short ‘stories, ranging 
around 2,500 words. Such stories 
must, of course, meet our standards 
of workmanship and interest. We 
are also always interested in con- 
sidering exceptionally good mystery 
stories. Besides the novels which we 
publish serially we use two-part 
stories of about 12,000 words. Such 
stories should have a strong plot in- 
terest and a dramatic break. Atmos- 
phere and character share with plot 
a story’s claim to distinction, and we 
are always willing to consider mate- 
rial that is pre-eminent in these re- 
spects.” 

THE “PARISIENNE” magazine 
has been changed to “The Follies,” 
and is using the same material as 
heretofore. 


Health Magazines 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, 113 W. 
40th St., New York City, being 
neither academic nor literary, but just 
a low-brow magazine for ordinary 
people, insists upon simplicity of 
treatment and human interest in all 
material accepted for publication: We 
are not looking for the history of 
physical training, or treatises on an- 
atomy. We want material that is of 
practical help to our readers in keep- 
ing fit, and, so far as possible, con- 
tributions should have a stimulating, 
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inspirational character. That is why 
the personal experience story on the 
general theme of “How I Keep Fit” 
is preferred to the essay on physical 
training. In other words, Physical 
Culture is devoted not to the strong- 
arm idea, but to the general theme of 
personal efficiency, particularly as in- 
fluenced by keeping fit. Material on 
living long, and old-age personality 
stories, are welcome. We do not use 
short fiction: stories as.a rule, but 
would gladly consider a short story 
that had a sufficient punch and the 
atmosphere of health and personal 
improvement through health for which 
this magazine stands. Carl Easton 
Williams is the editor. 
Farm Publications 

THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is not seeking contribu- 
tions from outside contributors at the 
present time, since their own staff of 
writers are taking care of most of 
their needs. The editor is John E. 
Pickett. 

Technical Magazines 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTH- 
LY, 225 West 39th St., New York, 
report: “We use photographs and 
articles concerning new mechanical 
and scientific developments. We at- 
tach great value to photographs and 
we pay the flat rate of $3.00 for each 
photograph that we can use. Our 
rate for articles runs from 1c a word 
to 3c in extraordinary cases where 
the subject is handled in such a way 
that it may be placed in our columns 
without a great deal of editing. The 
Popular Science Monthly does not, 
however, offer a market for freakish 
pictures that cannot be connected to 
scientific things only by a stretch of 
imagination. We use very little natu- 
ral history material, although, of 
course, this is a scientific subject. We 
do not like to see pictures of auto- 
mobile wrecks or train wrecks, simply 
because they are wrecks. Everything 








that we use must have an original fea- 
ture that will make it interesting to 
the average person. We use long ar- 
ticles on real serious subjects that are 
of general interest. These must be 
treated in a popular way so that they 
will appeal to our readers.” 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 233 
Broadway, New York City, say that 
they are interested in material on both 
pure and applied science, especially if 
such material is accompanied by good 
photographs or sketches. However, 
the Scientific American does not run 
so-called: “How-to-Make-It” material. 
It makes use of short and long ar- 
ticles ranging from 100 to 3,000 
words. Their regular rate of payment 
is a cent a word for the regular run 
of material, or a cent and a half for 
subjects that call for a good deal of 
research. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance and decision is prompt. 
Austin C. Lescarbourax is the man- 
aging editor. 


Outdoor Magazines 


FUR NEWS AND OUTDOOR 
WORLD, 370 7th Ave., New York, 
write : 

1. Put your name and address in 
upper left-hand corner of the first 
page of your manuscript. 

2. Number each page. 

3. Title prints by laying them on 
glass and writing with soft pencil. 
Put name and address below title. Do 
not use paper clips on prints. 

4. We prefer typewritten manu- 
script, but will read penned work if 
legible. Leave liberal margins and 
double space. 

5. Contributions for which pay- 
ment is expected should be accom- 
panied by a statement to that effect, 
and postage for its return in case of 
rejection. 

6. We are glad to accept from 
readers, articles and stories of general 
interest, especially if illustrated with 
sharp and interesting photographs. 

%. Our general requirements are 
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for articles, stories and photographs 
of interest to practical outdoor men. 
Trapping, Hunting, Fishing, Wood- 
craft, Pearling, Turtle Trapping, 
Medical Herb and Root Collecting, 
Canoeing, Wild-Life Photography, 
Guns, Hunting Dogs and Outdoor 
Equipment are subjects regularly 
used. A few real outdoor stories with 
action are welcome. We like locality 
featured. 

8. Manuscripts are reported on 
within one week after receipt of same. 

9. Payment is made on acceptance 
—Y%c to lc a word; $1.00 for accept- 
able photos. Dick Wood is managing 
editor. 


Film Companies 


THE GOLDWYN PICTURES 
CORPORATION, of New York, is 
looking for stories that will produce 
powerful, strong, dramatic pictures. 
The company is looking for stories 
that are out of the ordinary and in 
which there is a real conflict between 
characters. Stories of this kind, if 
selected, will be produced with all- 
star casts. The narrative must be 
unusual, the people must be real; 
there is no limitation as to back- 
ground. The company does not want 
conventional stories. It is not look- 
ing for stories in which the sex in- 
terest is exaggerated. It is interested 
in the treatment of modern society if 
the treatment is intelligent and not 
banal. It is looking for stories of the 
great outdoors, but it has no interest 
in the conventional cowboy story. It 
is not interested in crooks. On the 
whole, it wants to present the lives of 
human beings. The dramatic things 
that happen to them, their joys and 
their sorrows. Such stories must 
show dexterity in workmanship and 
in their development in order to win 
attention. Unusual treatment will 
often win favor for a story in which 
the materials are familiar. The big 
themes of life, renunciation, regenera- 
tion, parenthood and the elements 
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which motivate them—love, hate, am- 
bition—are «still open to significant 
handling. 

Please do not send stories that have 
traveled the rounds to the point where 
you are convinced they are not 
wanted. Use your discretion in send- 
ing us material. If you need further 
information don’t be afraid to write 
or telephone for it. The company does 
not want merely sentimental stories, 
farces, crude melodramas or merely 
interesting narratives; it does want 
the unusual and realistic. Ralph 
Block is the editor. 

Universal Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion, 485 5th Avenue, New York City. 

Joseph M. Schenck Motion Picture 
Productions, 318 East 48th Street, 
New York City. 

Metro Pictures Corporation, Loew 
Bldg., Broadway and 45th Street, 
New York City. 

Fox Film Corporation, West 55th 
Street, New York City. 

Christie Film Company, Los An- 
geles, California. (Two-reel comedy 
synopses; no MS. read unless typed.) 


Foreign Magazines 


ASIA, 62? Lexington Ave., New 
York wee is always interested in 
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MANUSCRIPT PAPER 


The Market Column 


A column bound to produce results for the ad- 
vertiser who wants to interest writers. 
Space rates furnished upon application. 


PYRAMID PENCILS 
THE PENCILS WITH THE EVERLASTING LEAD 
Especially Adapted for Commercial Purposes 
Made Only in Popular No. 2 (Medium) Degree of Lead 


The Acme of Perfection . .0O 
in Imported Lead eceiie. Price, $5 Gross 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS ALLIANCE 
240 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











WRITERS! Your manuscripts 
typed like editors want ‘em. 30c 
per 1,000 words. Carbon copy. 
Prompt. I pay return postage. 
V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, 
Kentucky. 


DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? Re- 
jected manuscripts are unnecessary. A 
small fee, 50 cents per thousand words, 
invested in competent, professional 
criticism, will insure you against dis- 
couragement and repeated rejections. 
G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., 
Richmond, Va. 


EXPERT TYPING DONE 


Let an experienced typist put your 
MSS in neat shape. Please. 50c a 1,000 
words. 1 carbon copy. I get repeated 
orders. Terms on poems on application. 
Carrol A. Dickson, 4040 S. 14th, Corsi- 
cana, Texas. 
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You can be sure your manuscripts 


: are being forwarded in proper shape 


z°: when this set is used.. Set consists of 
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75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 
8% xi1l. 
75 Second Sheets (for carbon 
copy of your manuscript). 
25 Manilla Envelopes, 4x9, 
which you are to self- 
Wy address and enclose with 
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%x9%, in which to mail manuscripts. 
Note: Orders for less than com plete set will not be accepted 
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The Market Column 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS — Why 
pound them to pieces when you can get a 
black, standard width, non-filling “XclnT” 
Brand ribbon for 75c, or 2 for $1.25? 
You'll be pleased and come again. W. P. 
BIDWELL, 2324 So. Wayne Ave., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


WRITERS! Manuscripts typed, 
50c per 1000 words. Photoplays 
in scenario form 50c each reel. 
Free advice on where to sell. Ex- 
tra copy. LUTHER HUFF, 
Talbott, Tenn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also 
been on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Street and Smith, and the Munsey pub- 


lications. , é 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 

















attention. Send for full information. 
25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, revised, typed. Sce- 
narios. Research. Evelyn C. 
Campbell, 434 West 120th St., 
New York City. 





READ— 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 


A strictly literary magazine with 
an international circulation. 
Helpful alike to both the 
known and unknown 
ambitious writers. 


Subscription only $1.50 the year. 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 894, 


Arkansas. 


Little Rock, 




















articles on countries off the beaten 
track of travel in the Orient, particu- 
larly Indo-China, Siam, Tibet, Afgha- 
nistan, the Dutch East Indies, the 
South Sea Islands, Turkestan, Persia 
and Arabia. Short articles of 1,500 
to 2,000 words are in demand, and 
they prefer articles that do not ex- 
ceed 5,000 words in length. They are 
also in the market for good Oriental 
fiction with authentic background, 
preferably by authors who know the 
Orient by personal contact. Elsie F. 
Weil is the managing editor. 


Business and Trade Journals 

THE POSTER, Poster Advertis- 
ing Association, 28 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, reports: “We _ use 
considerable contributed matter — on 
various uses of the poster, both as a 
commercial advertising device and in 
the promotion of civic movements, 
bazaars, fairs, etc. Illustrations show- 
ing posters of artistic worth, as well 
as those designed by amateurs and 
school children, are used, clear photo- 
graphs being required. Some articles 
on the general philosophy of ad- 
vertising are used. Articles should 
run from 500 to 2,000 words. 
Poster exhibitions and_ collections 
offer a chance to the would-be 
contributor. Manuscripts are reported 
on in two weeks, and payment is made 
on publication, at the rate of half a 
cent per word for text matter, and 
$1.00 per page for illustrations.” Roy 
O. Randall is the editor. 


THE MAILBAG, 1200 West 9th 
Street, Cleveland, O., write the fol- 
lowing: “We have found that we can 
make little use of material furnished 
by writers who either write for a liv- 
ing or a pastime. Practically all of 
the material we publish is contributed 
by advertising men, who give us the 
benefit of their actual experience. We 
simply aim to make our publication a 
clearing house of ideas and sugges- 
tions in connection with direct mail 
advertising, and to have these of the 
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kind that will be of service to those 
engaged in direct mail advertising or 
who are users of direct mail advertis- 
ing, we have to confine contributions 
to those who write from actual ex- 
perience.” Tim Thrift is the editor. 





RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 
A GOOD MARKET 


By Liry RutTHerrorp Morris 

It is the belief of many writers that 
the contributors to religious period- 
icals must, in some way, be connected 
with church management or gospel 
work, and that these publications ac- 
cept nothing but religious matter. 

Such, however, is not the case, 
though everything should point up- 
ward, rather than downward, and 
much of the work really is done by 
earnest Christian workers. Ministers, 
Sunday-school teachers, leaders of 
different organizations, and mission- 
aries all make their valuable contribu- 
tion; but these specialists do not sup- 
ply what the general writer can fur- 
nish and what the paper or magazine 
requires to complete its make-up— 
wholesome fiction, feature articles of 
news or education value, experiences 
that might prove helpful to others, 


The Market Column 


A column bound to produce results for the ad- 
vertiser who wants to interest writers, 
Space rates furnished upon application. 











MS. COPYING 


20 Cents a Thousand 


To prove the superiority of our 
typing, we will type one manuscript, 
including carbon copy, for each new 
customer, at the above rate. Write 
for a free sample of our work. 
AUTHOR’S TYPING AND RE- 
VISING BUREAU, Muscadine, Ala. 





Are Your Manuscripts Correctly 
Prepared for Publication? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criti- 
cising manuscripts, will-be glad to handle 
your work for The charge’ for 
straight copying is 50c a thousand words, or 
part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, 75c a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. RUTH GREENWOOD 
TAYLOR, Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, 


you. 


little happenings of everyday life, New Jersey. 


'NEWSPAPER EDITING 





By GRANT MILNOR HYDE 


This volume is a text-book on journalism for the as- 
sistance of young newspaper workers who are learning 
the technique of their craft. Starting with the rudiments 
of copy reading, it takes up in sequence, revision, errors 
expression, typographical style, inaccuracies, news 
values, style and diction, libelous statements, detecting 
errors, neatness, speed, “boiling,” expanding, etc. The 
chapter on Headline Writing tells the hows and whys in 
a manner that every reader can understand. Proof read- 
ing, make-up, type and printing are explained with infinite 
care and thoroughness. 

Every phase of the subject is discussed in detail with 
a view to its helpfulness and practical bearing upon. the 
work of journalism and newspaper editing. 








| NEWSPAPER EDITING | 
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\ PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.25 
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The Market Column 


A column bound to produce results for the ad 
vertiser who wants to interest writers. 
Space rates furnished upon application. 








MRS. ORPHA V. ROE, 
Literary Critic, 


Hotel Parsons, Spokane, Wash. 





Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protect 
and market your stories through membership in the 
PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 
Unsalable scripts criticised free. 
Legal Protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture 
producers. 

Write ALEX. McLAREN, Sec’y, 623 Union 
League Building, Los Angeles, Cal., for FREE 
SAMPLE SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 


particulars concerning membership. 








TYPING DONE 


50c 1,000 words; 1 carbon. 
5 Plot-germs. $1.00. Box 13, 
National Military Home, Kans. 











Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Dollars 





OU can add many dollars to your 
income by devoting a part of your 
spare time to looking after the inter- 
ests of the Writer’s Digest in your 
vicinity. This is an “opportunity knocking 


at your door.” Do not ignore it. 


Write today for full particulars 


The Writer's Digest 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 


m BUTLER BLDG., 














travel stories, and childrens’ stories 
suited to the juvenile departments. 

Every denomination has its pub- 
lishing house which issues many pub- 
lications, including family magazines 
that carry matter for the whole house- 
hold, papers for the child from ten to 
fifteen years old, and papers for the 
very small child just beginning to 
read. The last named are profusely 
illustrated, and if one has a kodak, 
pictures of nearly any phase of child 
life may be written around with as- 
surance of a sale if the picture is clear 
and the story is well told. 

Subjects that may be treated for all 
of these periodicals are education, 
health, instruction and care of chil- 
dren, and optimism. 


Editors of religious publications 
are courteous, and in most cases, 


prompt; but they want good material. 
The best is none too good for them. 
Rates of payment compare favorably 
with secular magazines which offer a 
market to beginners or to those not 
far along on the road to literary fame. 

Serials are greatly in demand just 
now—the class of serial that enter- 
tains and teaches through entertain- 
ment rather than by open preaching, 
and that can be broken up into install- 
ments to suit the paper. The short 
story well told, with a good point and 
interesting situations, will always be 
considered. 

Some of the most reliable concerns 
with which I have had dealings are 
The Christian Board of Publication, 
1712 Pine street, St. Louis; Methodist 
Publishing House, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Baptist Board of 
Publication, Eighth avenue, North, 
Nashville; Presbyterian Committee 
on Publication, Richmond, Va.; Pres- 
byterian Publications, Church and 
Gerrard streets, Toronto, Canada 
Methodist Publications, Wesley Build- 
iugs, Toronto; David C. Cook Com 
pany, Elgin, Ill.; American Sunday 
school Union, Philadelphia; and Bap 
tist Board of Publications, Phila 
delphia. 
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The Writers’ Service Bureau 
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MOVIES (Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart:) 


With the one in your locality thetic, satisfactory recasting and revision. 


Expert, interested, helpful criticism. Sympa- 


you can make $30 weekly in A Short Story Course that is a delightful and 


ti Setlists stat illuminating experience. 
your spare time withou capita Good copying on good paper. 


or experience. For particulars, A self-addressed, stamped enyelope will bring 


nae = you full information and as many references 
address S. C. Newbern, McCaus a 


land, Iowa. THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
Dover, N. J. 








as 





EAGLE “MIKADO” puma Pencil No. 174 


“. : SS 
lia es ee 
Eilile ; 


- Ske EAGLE MIKA DONG 2% i 


For Sale at Your Dealer Made in Five Grades 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 


EAGLE MIKADO 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 














WRITING THE SHORT STORY 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


This is one of the most comprehensive and practical 
books for writers ever published. It contains a series 
of articles which consider every phase of this work. 
The author was formerly editor of a very prominent 
magazine and he writes from his many years of ex- 
perience in literary work. This book tells what a 
short story is, treats on the different kinds, how to 
choose a theme, gathering the materials, taking notes, 
what constitutes a plot, how to develop plot, how to 
open story, body of story, climax, how to select char- 
acters, how many to use, all about dialogue, how to 
select a good title, titles to avoid, how to acquire a 
vocabulary, how to prepare manuscript in professional 
and required style. It also gives excellent advise on 
how to sell your story and dozens of other chapters 
necessary to every author’s success. Each one of its 
441 pages mean much to the ambitious writer. It con- 
tains within its COV ers what one might call “an edu- 
cation in authorship.” 

For the past several .years we have searched the 
field of literature for a book that we could conscienti- 
ously offer as -“the very best textbook for writers 
of short stories,” something to compete with the high- 
priced correspondence courses. Our efforts were 
finally rewarded and the above volume is the prize. 


Price, $2.00 Handsome Cloth Cover, 441 Pages. 
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The Market Column 





A column bound to produce results for the ad- 


vertiser who wants to interest writers. 
Space rates furnished upon application. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


TURN Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 

Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. 

Ali manuscripts receive the personal attention of 
A. L, Kimball, an editor and consulting critic of 
established reputation and ten years experience, 
who has helped thousands of writers to a better 
understanding of story values and editorial re. 
quirements. 





Send for particulars 


A. L. KIMBALL 


116 Park Drive, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Mention THe WritTeEr’s Dicest. 


LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Authors’ Representative 





Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets 
and revises prose and verse. Send stamp 
for circulars and references. 5 Willoughby 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WM. W. LABBERTON 
Literary Agent 
MSS. revised, typed, criticised and 
marketed. Write for terms. 
569-70 ,W. 150th St., New York City. 








Henry Albert Phillips Offers 
Fac-Simile Copy of 4000-Word 
Photoplay — 
Synopsis 


Produced with Mary Miles Minter 
One Dollar (While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
15 WEST 67 STREET 


NEW YORK 














GET THE SALESMAN’S 
ATTITUDE 


By CHarLes ABBotrt GoppDARD. 


A salesman will boast of selling his 
line after having tried one prospect 
after another, sometimes to the very 
man who has sent him away orderless 
a number of times. Instead of walk- 
ing in with the feeling that he is a 
worm, he bolsters his courage tank 
with the knowledge that he is a sales- 
man. 

Quite too often the beginner will 
submit material with the lack of cour- 
age characteristic of one stealing into 
a ball without the proper card of ad- 
mittance. He is just as much justi- 
fied in trying a magazine as a seller 
of an adding machine is justified in 
entering an office. 

From their lack of consideration 
editors would seem to feel that an 
author has no justification in ap- 
proaching them, through the mail, of 
course, to sell a manuscript. Their 
careless method of handling the manu- 
script indicates this. To literally throw 
a salesman into the street with a 
shower of his samples falling about 
him, after having stepped with muddy 
feet over his dainty wares, to bend a 
sample in such way that it would have 
to be replaced by a new one, to not 
even hint at the reason for refusing 
to buy—to do any or all of these 
things to the courteous salesman 
would mean trouble. 

We have such a treatment in the 
handling of manuscripts. A rubber 
stamp on each sheet, indelibly and 
carefully imprinted; a set of steno- 
grapher’s pot hocks as the girl uses 
the white space anywhere on the sheet 
to take down the editor’s reasons why 
not ; ignoring the manner in which our 
original creases show the manuscript 
should be folded to fit our return 
envelope; a heavy bluepenciled “re- 
turn” scrawled across top or back; a 
column of figures suggestive of in- 
come tax compilation on the inviting 
white space of the outer fold. 
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“READING MAKETH THE FULL MAN; 
TALKING MAKETH THE READY 
MAN; AND WRITING MAKETH 
THE EXACT MAN.” 


NOTHING of a first-rate order can be pro- 
duced unless the writer studies the funda- 
mentals of his art. For that reason I earnestly 
recommend to all FICTION WRITERS who 
desire to qualify themselves for work that 
will command the attention of discriminating 
editors the following books dealing with the 
THEORY and PRACTICE of Fiction Writing: 


THE TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 
WRITING—Dowst Price $1.75 

THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY 
—Lieberman Price 1.20 
A great desk book that will help solve most 

of the problems that continually confront be- 

ginning writers—and older ones at the craft 

as well—and that gives information upon 

almost every point of the Trade of Author- 

ship is 

THE WRITER’S BOOK Price $2.50 
For the writer who would inform him- 

self regarding, and get inspiration from 

the plots that have been used by the 

great masters 

POLTI’S 36 DRAMATIC SITUA- 
TIONS will be a revelation... .Price 

HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY 
(Quirk) is a valuable little book that 
helps one get started right, and then 
helps over the hard places. Price .65 


And every writer should have a MANU- 
SCRIPT RECORD i -70 
See catalogue for more detailed description 

of above, and other helpful books for writers. 
These books constitute a working library 

that can be equalled by no other obtainable 
list. Any book by return mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


OF IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WRITER. 
THE NEW EDITION OF 1001 PLACES 
TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS. 


The one book for every writer who would 
keep informed regarding the market for 
manuscripts, 

It brings to the writer the pertinent, exact 
information about a vast range of markets for 
book manuscripts, serials, short stories, ar- 
ticles, travel work, juvenile stories, essays, 


photoplays,. post-card sentiments and mottos, 
vaudeville sketches, plays, photographs, ideas, 
songs, humor—everything in t way of 
literary material. ‘1001 Places to Sell Manu- 
scripts” is the great How to Sell, What to 
Sell, and Where to Sell Guide for all writers. 

The Price is $2.50. 

It will help you to sell more manuscripts. 
NOW READY! 

The new (1921) edition of this book is just 
out. Here are a few opinions from purchasers: 


My copy of 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts 
came today. I am much pleased with it. It 
is far and away better than the old book, of 
which I have a copy. It is certainly a book 
that every writer should have. I wish you 
success with your good work.—L. T. C., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


I have received 1001 Places to Sell Manu- 
scripts, and am well pleased with it. I 
enclose the name of several who might be 
interested to.receive circular regarding it.— 

, Toledo, Ohio. 


“3001 Places” came safely to hand as 
romised. Thank you. It seems compre- 
hensive enough to prove helpful to “all sorts 
and conditions” of writers. I expect to refer 
to it often—I. T. J., Lansing, Mich. 


“1001” arrived, and is entirely satisfactory. 
—E. R., Péterboro, N. H. 


I acknowledge with thanks copy of 1001 
places to Sell Manuscripts. I find it full of 
valuable suggestions.—J. . K., Washing- 
ton, > 

Copy of 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts 
has just arrived and I have already sent out 
a couple of languishing stories on the strength 
of it—F. A. B., Maywood, IIl. 


1001” received. Its make-up is good, its 
print is~- better, it gives ambition a _ real 
impetus.—N, L. C., Frankford, Ind. 


This is the eleventh edition of this work, 
for twenty years recognized as the standard 
guide to the market for literary material. No 
writer can afford to do without it. A single 
new market opened—a single sale of your 
least important manuscript—will more than 
repay its cost. 

*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, 
Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 


PERFECT YOUR WORK FIRST—THEN 
SEEK A MARKET 


Having resumed the work of the Editor Literary Bureau (originated and 
conducted by me for many years), I shall be glad to enter into corre- 
spondence with writers who may wish assistance in the matters of con- 
structional criticism, revision and advice as to markets for their manuscripts. 
The experience of twenty-five years as writer and compiler of books, 
magazine contributor, foreign newspaper correspondent, editor and publisher, 


will be placed at the service of writers who wish aid as_ above. 


Corre-. 


spondence is. invited, and circular fully explaining my work will be sent on 
request, together with information as to methods, charges, etc. 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
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—. 
ae BIG SPECIAL 


A] Three Books That Every Writer Should Have 


HOW TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—This is a new book, just off the 
press. It tells in detail how to write the photoplay synopsis; kind of stories 
wanted; kind not wanted; the elements of suspense; putting in the human in- 
terest; the importance of a good title; how to properly mail the manuscript, etc. 
Every detail of successful photoplay writing is thoroughly covered. A sample 
synopsis is included in back pages. This is one of the best books for the writer 
of photoplays ever written. 


THE WRITER’S: MARKET—This book contains the names and ad- 
dresses of over one hundred film companies and publishers, in the market for 
photoplays, short storie’, serials, book manuscripts, novelettes, poems, special 
articles on various subjects and photographs. Jt also specifies the KIND of 
material each publisher wants. 

Every writer is confronted with the problem of WHERE to sell his manu- 
script after it is written. Let this valuable book solve the problem for you. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS—Here is a book that is full of 
timely and helpful information, valuable to every ambitious writer. 

The author has had a wide experience in all the branches of literary work 
and therefore speaks with authority. The many valuable hints, combined with 
helpful, instructive information, will teach the ambitious writer the art of putting 
together his idea in such a form that he will produce correctly drawn-up 








manuscripts. It is a book that every writer should have on his desk. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST-—You have read this issue of this won- 
derful magazine for writers. You see how valuable it will be to you—how it will 
be a new source of inspiration and helpfulness. You want it 
sent to you each month. 
SPECIAL OFFER No. 1. 


The Writer’s Digest (for 
Noct fo ae one year) cans ALL FOR 


How to Write ao L 00 


How to Prepare Manu- 
scripts 1.00 $3.75 
The Writer’s Market... 1.00 


OFFER No. 2. 
The Writer’s Digest ne colt FOR 
- 00) 


one year) $2. 50 


Any one of these books. 











THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
K-1 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed please find $ 























ceptance of your Special Offer No 
(lf Offer No. 2, write name of book) 
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Two Indispensable Books 
FOR 


Writers of Verse and Song 








WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


3y E. M. WICKES. 





The successful song writer is the highest paid writer in existence. 


ITING THE WRITING THE POPULAR SONG is one of the most helpful, 
WR | thought-compelling books ever published. Its title is a misleading 
one in a sense, for it is more than a mere textbook. It is a valuable 


POPULAR SONG treatise on the philosophy of catering to the world’s needs. E. M. 
| i i and has himself given to the 





Wickes is a well-known song writer, 
world many popular song hits. The introduction is by Harry Von 
Tilzer, one of the best known song writers of this decade. 

Some of the chapter heads of this remarkable work are: Various 
Types of Songs Analyzed, Titles, Themes, Themes to Be Avoided, 
Timeliness, Meter, Rhythm, Rhyme, The Story Element, Punch, The 
Chorus, Melody Construction, Songhits, Manuscripts and Markets, 
Publishing Your Own Songs, The Song Shark (a very important 
chapter), etc. Jn the back pages is a long list of Popular Song 
Publishers. 

There is a fortune in popular song writing if you strike the right 
song. If you think it worth the effort, let this wonderful volume 
be your guide. 

Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top, 181 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $1.75. 























RHYMING DICTIONARY 


By J. WALKER. —— 


it 











This 700-page Rhyming Dictionary is one of the most timely and | 
most helpful books for writers of poems and songs ever published. RHYMING 

The whole English language is arranged according to the termina- i 
tion of each word. As in the ordinary dictionary, words follow each } DICTIONARY 
other in alphabetical order according to the letters they begin with, 1 | 
in this Rhyming Dictionary they follow each other according to the 
letters they end with. Ail letters, therefore, that end with a are 
placed first in the Rhyming Dictionary, instead of all words that 
begin with a as in the regular dictionary. 

To illustrate its helpfulness let us suppose that the writer of a 
poem or song has ended a line with the word extension. He is at a 
loss to find a suitable rhyming word for extension. He turns to his 
RHYMING DICTIONARY and within a moment’s time finds the 
words ascension, decension, dimension, to pension, suspension, dis- 
sension, and many others. Or if the word be night, we have height, 
fight, right, might, plight, light, fright, sprite, white, tight, sight, 
kite, bite, etc. 

Substantial cloth cover, over 700 pages, Price, postpaid, $2.50. 

















USE THIS COUPON TODAY. 


[fTHE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Building, Cincinnati, O. 





Enclosed please find $——————. Send me by return mail [ ] WRITING 
THE POPULAR SONG,[ ] RHYMING DICTIONARY. 
Mark [X] before the book or books you want. 

















A BOOK THAT EVERYBODY NEEDS 


This Book is as Indispensable as a Dictionary 








Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 


By PETER MARK ROGET 

HIS is a book that every- 

jl body needs. It is just as 

indispensable to every 
home as a dictionary, and cer- od 

tainly no author can afford to RO GETS 


be without it. The purpose of 


a dictionary is merely to explain | HE; 
the meaning of words, the word | IS 





being given to find the idea it is 
intended to convey. The object 
of the THESAURUS is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea be- 
ing given, to find the word or 
phrase by which that idea may 
be most fitly and aptly expressed. 

Let us illustrate its use: Sup- 
pose that in our story we write, 








“His meaning was clear 


We stop. The word “clear” is 


not just the word we want to 
use. We open our THESAURUS 
and turn to the word “clear.” 
There we find “intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, sig- 
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nificant, distinct, precise, definite, 

well-defined, perspicuous, tran- 

spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.”” See what a field of expression we have 
at our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 

It matters not whether you are writing a photoplay, short story, poem, 
social or business letter, this volume will prove a real friend. It is regarded 
by our most distinguished scholars as indispensable for daily use—as valuable 
as a dictionary. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.50 
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SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.00 (currency, check or money order). Send me 
return mail one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, 


Name 


Address 


























